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BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 


SSO HE dim light 
Ne; which shone 
through the grating 

of cell No. 37, in 


A, M4 don, revealed the 

Zi, pale young face of 
bs a man about to be 

convicted of forg- 
ery. He was sitting on 
the edge of a cot with 
both hands buried in his 
curly, blonde hair and 
his elbows resting on his 
knees. 

He was a handsome 
fellow with the bearing 
of a gentleman. More 
than that, his delicate 
features and_ slender, 
white hands suggested 

certain advantages of birth and station 
which made his presence in a prison cell 
strangely anomalous. His eyes were blue, 
of that intense, clear color which usually 
bespeaks a frank, open nature to which 
dishonesty is foreign. He had, too, a 
sweet and delicately-curved mouth; yet 
withal, he was a manly-looking fellow— 
not at all the sort of a fellow one might 
take for a forger. 

He sighed as he sat there, and then, 
suddenly springing up, he cried impul- 
Sively : 

‘‘What is the use? Why need I care 
one way or the other? If Marion had 
loved me, it might have been different, 
but—’”’ he added, with a bitter smile, 
“she has completely destroyed all my 
illusions on that point. Perhaps I ama 


fool to sacrifice so much for a girl that 
does not care for me. I don’t know.”’ 

He began to pace restlessly up and 
down the narrow cell, with his hands be- 
hind him. 

‘« To-morrow will be my last chance,’’ 
he reflected. ‘If I do not speak, then, 
it is all over with me. I wonder which 
feels the worse to-night—Stafford or I? 
I would not change places with him for 
any money. It is something to be inno- 
cent, though the whole world thinks you 
guilty.” 

He raised his fair head proudly as he 
thought of this, and his eyes flashed with 
some of their old fire. 

‘¢ Why need I care!” he repeated, ‘‘ifI 
suffer for another’s crime? It is for 
Marion’ssake Isubmit tothis. And yet— 
oh, if I only knew whether she would 
have felt differently if—if I had been 
something more than Hollywood’s third 
nephew!”’ 

He threw himself down on the cot 
again. The idea tortured him and he 
buried his face in his pillow. Marion 
Stafford’s image was ever before him. 
He loved her with his whole soul, and 
to-morrow would cast the die which 
would separate him from her forever. 

“‘O, my God!” he cried in agony, 
‘¢why must I be so wretched ?”’ 

He lay there with his face buried in 
his pillow till sleep at last came to rescue 
his tortured soul. He slevt heavily, for 
he was worn out with anxiety and suffer- 
ing. It was well that night brought him 
a brief forgetfulness. The next day the 
London papers rang with the scandalous 
news that Geoffrey Teynham, Lord 
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Hollywood s nephew, was convicted of 
forging his uncle’s signature and was sen- 
tenced to transportation. 

What Marion Stafford felt when she 
heard this, Geoffrey never knew. Her 
brother read the Zimes at the breakfast 
table, and said in an off-hand way: 

‘¢ Pity about Teynham, isn’t it ?”’ 

Marion burst into tears. 

‘*It is a wicked shame!’’ she cried 
passionately; ‘‘he never did that thing. 
I know he did not. He could not! 
There is some one else who is guilty.”’ 

Stafford changed color and got up from 
the table. 

‘¢T wouldn’t make an 
exhibition of myself, 
if I were you,’’ he 
said, coldly. ‘If 
you are in 
love with a 
convict, I 
wouldn’tlet 
everyone 
know it.” 

“Don’t 
talk to me, 

Owen Staf- 
ford,’’ she 
said, with 
flashing 
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| 
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him in charge, and on Thursday he was 
taken on board the Aphrodite in a mis. 
erably weak condition. At noon the con. 
vict ship sailed for Cape Colony, and 
Geoffrey never knew of Marion’s visit. 
The Tombs physician had offered to 
have his sentence deferred, but Geoff; 
insisted upon being taken on board at 
once. He was put in the cabin, how- 
ever, and not down in the steerage with 
the other convicts. A rude, but com- 
fortable berth was assigned to him, and 
he lay there gazing with feverish eyes at 
the yellow painted walls, which looked 
particularly grimy and sea- 
‘worn by the light of a 
dingy kerosene lamp. 
He was glad his 
mother and fa- 
ther were dead, 
for they could 
not know 
what he had 
come to. 
He was glad 
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eyes. ‘‘You 
wanted him 
sent away. 
You never 
raised a fin- 
ger to help 
him, and 
you called 
yourself his 
friend !”’ 
Stafford 
turned away with a shrug. 

‘¢Teynham made a fool of himself,’’ 
he said curtly. ‘*Don’t you do the 
same.” 

He left the room then, and Marion, 
blinded with tears, caught up the paper 
he had left behind. The Aphrodite 
sailed on Thursday. 

‘“‘If I could only see him,’’ she 
thought, and she made one great effort, 
which cost a girl in her position many 
risks. She called at the prison that day. 
But Teynham saw no one. He was ill 
and delirious. The Tombs physician had 
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bout him, 
otherwise it 
might have 
been more 
un pleasant 
for them. 
He was glad 
there was 
nobody 
who would 
grieve for him particularly, and yet it 
was a hard thing to think about. He 
turned his face to the wall and two tears 
dropped on his pillow. 

‘«T will never see her again,”’ he said, 
and that thought was more terrible to him 
than anything else. 

The Aphrodite followed her course 
through a stormy sea. Bad weather did 
not improve Geoffrey’s condition. He 
was very ill, and it mattered not to him 
that the heavy sea was straining the ship's 
timbers to an extent that terrified 
captain and crew. 
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Ten days out, the Aphrodite met a hurri- 
cane—the great storm of 18—which mari- 
ners all remember or have forgotten, many 
of them, in the deep sea that engulfed 
them when it broke. The Aphrodite was 
caught in it. Geoffrey, lying in his berth, 
knew something terrible was going on; 
for the ship groaned amid lashing waves, 
and he could barely keep in his berth by 
clinging to the sides. Overhead he had 
heard more than one crash, and the men 
were hallooing madly to each other, when 
the door opened and a young sailor who 
had helped Geoffrey on board, entered the 
cabin. 

“Captain Teynham,”’ he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘I have come to tell you—”’ 

‘Hush !’’ said Geoffrey, sternly. ‘‘My 
name is Williams.’’ 

‘Jes’ as you say, sir,’’ said the sea- 
man, touching his hat, ‘‘but,’”’ he added, 
in a whisper, drawing near the berth, 
“my mother’s been ’ousekeeping at 
Hollywood forty years, sir, and all I 
want to say is that my name is James 
Dodge, sir, and I remember you as a lit- 
tle boy, and if I can do anything for you, 
I’m ready, sir.”’ 

“Oh,’’ said Geoffrey, raising himself 
weakly on one arm, ‘‘you are Jamie 
Dodge, are you? You used to be a cap- 
ital hand at beating the bushes—TI re- 
member. But, you must not call me 
Captain Teynham, here, Jamie, you 
know,” he added, with a painful flush, 
‘‘Tam under sentence of the law, and I 
go by the name of Williams.” 

‘Jes’ so, sir,’’ said Jamie, touching 
hishat. ‘*I came to tell you, Captain 
Williams—”’ 

‘‘Mr. Williams,’’ interposed Geoffrey, 
“or just Williams, if you like.” 

‘“‘Oh, no, sir! I could never call 
you that, sir; I ’ope I know my place 
better.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Geoffrey, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘it makes very little difference. 
What is it, Jamie?” 

“The ship can’t hold out in this 
weather much longer. You must get out 
of this, sir. If she goes to pieces—”’ 

‘‘IT will go down with her,’’ Geoffrey 
replied quietly. ‘‘ When I come to think 
of it, there is nothing I like better.” 

‘‘QOh, but you can’t stay in here and 
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drown like a rat in a trap! 
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‘¢Why not! I am too miserably weak 
to help myself, and I should only be a bur- 
den to others, who may have enough to 
do to save themselves without being bur- 
dened with a sick man.” 

‘If you’ll only let me, sir, I'l! fix you 
all right,’’ Jamie urged; but Geoffrey 
shook his head. 

*¢T shall not stir out of this berth,’’ 
he said determinedly. ‘‘If the ship 
goes down, I shall go with her; but,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause, 
‘‘there is something you can do for me, 

amie.’’ 

‘<T’ll do anything you say, sir.”’ 

‘¢Come back in ten minutes, if it is 
not too late,’’ Geoffrey requested, and 
then, feeling under his pillow, he found 
a small tablet on which he wrote a letter. 

When Jamie came back it was ready 
for him. 

“‘I have put some things in this 
gunning belt,’’ he said, handing it to 
Jamie as he spoke. ‘‘It is water-proof. 
You can buckle it around you. If you 
get back to England, Jamie, I want 
you to give it to Miss Stafford. You re- 
member little Marion? See that she gets 
it, won’t you?”’ 

‘‘T will, sir,’ said Jamie solemnly. 
‘*But I can’t leave you here like this— 
indeed, I can’t!”’ 

There was a terrific boom and crash 
just then. Every timber of the ship 
shivered, and then she stood still a 
moment. 

There was a rush on the deck and a 
wild shout. 

‘To the boats! We've sprung a 
leak !’’ shouted one of the men. 

‘‘Go, Jamie! ’’ said Geoffrey, sinking 
back in his berth, ‘‘you have not a 
moment to lose.”’ 

‘¢If you won’t come, sir,’’ said the 
sailor, dashing out the door, ‘‘ Good- 
bye!” 

‘¢Good-bye!’’ Geoffrey echoed, and 
then he lay there quite still, with folded 
hands and eyes closed, saying his prayers. 

The Aphrodite was wrecked in mid- 
ocean off one of the Cape Vere Islands, 
but night had settled down so dark and 
impenetrable, save for the lightning 
flashes of the storm, that no one on board 
had the least idea which way they had 
been driven. Wheel-house and compass 
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had been washed overboard, and several The island, called by the natives Feza. 
of the boats had, from ignorance, been put gaul, is inhabited by a semi-civilizeg 
out to sea where they were probably lost, tribe of Arabs together with certain mem. 
as they were never heard from. Two _ bers of the Life-Saving Service, and 4 
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boats were swamped in the rush, and one few English missionaries. Efforts had 
only turned its bow towards the island, been made to reach the sinking ship, but, 
which lay hardly a mile away trom the in ‘such a sea, it was almost useless to 
scene of the wreck. aid the distréssed ship, and, after two 
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men had been washed overboard, the idea 
of a rescue was abandoned. The few 
willing but helpless men who watched 
the wreck from the shores were powerless 
to help until night had passed and the 
storm was broken. Then it was too late 
to aid many hopelesssouls; but the 4fh- 
rodite had not gone down! She had 
sunk to a level with the leak in her hull; 
but enough sound timber remained above 
water to keep her afloat, and her battered 
masts were still visible against the sullen, 
grey sky. 

The men of the Life-Saving Service 
put out for the wreck as soon as their 
boats could go; but, alas! the ship was 
deserted by many who would better have 
stayed on board. The sole occupant of the 
Aphrodite was Geoffrey Teynham, who 
was found lying insensible in his berth 
with two feet of water on the cabin floor! 

When he opened his eyes it was in the 
house of an English trader at Fezagaul. 
What had become of Jamie Dodge or 
many other unfortunate members of the 
crew, no one could tell him. A ship was 
seen away to the westward that afternoon, 
but she went on her way north, and the 
few refugees who had come ashore were 
left to bide their time for leaving the 


» island. 


It was weeks before Teynham got well 
again; but the time came when he was 
able to walk about the island and enjoy 
its simple beauty, which, to him, was 
very pleasing. 

‘‘Why need I ever leave here?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘‘The world will hear of 
the wreck of the Aphrodite, and I shall 
be counted among the luckless many who 
are lost at sea. The government will not 
pursue me here, and, if it does—very 
well! But while I am here, may I not 
find peace for my soul and rest for my 
body? The natives are friendly. Ihave 
no money, but I can work, and surely 
they will let me earn my bread.’’ 

He sat down under the shadow of a 
tock close by which eddied a deep pool 
around the mouth of a cave where the 
sharks delighted to seek seclusion. Over- 
head sat a lad of ten and a baby boy in 
native costume, yet dressed with unusual 
richness. Geoffrey paid no heed to their 
laughter and merry cries in a language he 
did not understand, but “suddenly he 
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heard a shriek of terror and then came a 
splash. The baby boy had fallen into 
the pool. 

Geoffrey was quick at action, and ina 
moment he had plunged after the child 
which he caught just as it was sinking. 
Overhead there was a wild scurring of 
feet, shrieks and cries rent the air as 
a dozen natives rushed to the scene. 
When Geoffrey came ashore with the 
child in his arms, he found himself sur- 
rounded. Half a dozen natives salaamed 
at his feet, others embraced him and 
uttered rapid unintelligible speeches of 
which he could understand nothing, 
save that the child whom he had rescued 
was a personage of vast importance. 

As gently as he could, he extricated 
himself and hurried away to change his 
dripping clothes. It was barely an hour 
later when a messenger came to say that 
the Chief of the tribe, the Sheik, or so- 
called King of Fezagaul desired to see 
him. Then, through the aid of an inter- 
preter, Geoffrey learned that he had per- 
formed a memorable service; he had 
saved the King’s favorite son from 
drowning. 

‘¢Fate is not wholly unkind to me,” 
he said that night as he lay looking out 
over the star-lit sea. 

The King of Fezagaul had endowed 
him with a house with considerable land, 
and ten slaves to do his bidding. More- 
over, from that hour his person was 
sacred. He wore upon his breast an 
amulet as a sign of royal favor, and who- 
soever dared to do him violence, should 
be accursed of gods and men. 

Six months passed by and Geoffrey be- 
came a resident of Fezagaul. The boat 
loads of ship-wrecked passengers who had 
came ashore had divided its forces. 
Half of the number had boarded a Span- 
ish vessel, which was put into the island 
in distress, and had sailed for Gibraltar ; 
the others, who had reason to keep out of 
the reach and knowledge of English law, 
remained at Fezagaul. 


Now, after six months, the first trading 
vessel from England was eagerly looked 
for by the British residents of Fezagaul. 
Geoffrey alone awaited it with indiffer- 
ence. He was well established on the 
Island, in high favor with the King, and 
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it seemed to him that fate could have 
nothing better in store for him. 

The day after the English ship cast 
anchor, Geoffrey heard that several traders 
and missionaries, who had come by the 
Merchant, would, according to the cus- 
tom of the Island, pay their-respects to 
the King. Geoffrey was invited to be 
present ; accordingly, in the native cos- 
tume which he wore now, he presented 
himself at the Court of Fezagaul. 

The visitors came in native palanquino 
and alighted at the door. There were 
seven in all, among whom were two 
ladies, who came as missionaries from the 
Church of England. One was an elderly 
woman of grave and dignified mien, 
and the other—good heavens! It was 
Marion Stafford. 

Geoffrey saw her as she stood there 
with the warm sunlight glancing on her 
glossy black hair and her beautiful eyes 
turned curiously upon her novel surround- 
ings. 

‘Do J look quite tidy?’’ she queried 
of her friend, and with one little hand 
she brushed away a straying tendril of 
hair from her brow. 

Geoffrey’s heart gave a bound, for on 
her finger he caught the glitter of a jewel 
he knew quite well. It was his mother’s 
engagement ring, a superb diamond, 
which he had placed in the belt he had 
given to Jamie Dodge. 

‘¢ Wear this for the sake of one who 
loved you better than life,’’ he had written. 
‘*T meant it always for the woman who 
should be my wife ; but, since I am never 
to know the pleasure of placing it on the 
hand of the one woman I love, I send it 
to her with a prayer for her happiness. 
Had I been blessed with my heart’s desire, 
no one should ever have worn this ring 
but Marion Stafford. 

It was on her finger now, and there she 
stood, directly, nay she was coming towards 
him, fairer and more lovely than ever, 
though atrifle thinnerand very pale. Geof- 
frey’s head swam, and, with an impulse to 
hide himself, he slipped behind a curtain 
that screened a passage-way from the audi- 
enceroom. There he heard the voice of the 
interpreter presenting one after another. 
He heard, too, a buzz of admiration as 
Marion entered the King’s presence. The 
King himself uttered words of greeting. 
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‘Hail, Daughter of the Morning!” 
he said, ‘‘thou art lovely as the dawn,” 

Geoffrey slipped away. His heart beg 
tumultuously and he felt that he would 
suffocate. What joy it was to see her 
again, and yet her coming meant only 
the opening of the old wound in his 
heart, only the quickening of vain and 
passionate longing which could never be 
satisfied. 

‘‘She believes me dead,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Jamie Dodge has told her I sank 
with the Aphrodite, no doubt. Yet why 
has she come here? Why does she leave 
her home and all behind to become a 
missionary on this island? I cannot stay 
where she is—I dare not! And yetcan| 
go away? Can I turn my back upon the 
only joy my life affords—the joy of look. 
ing on her face again?’”’ 

He walked on and on, far from the 
place whence Marion was innocently 
driving him. He could not think. His 
head reeled. In his pocket was a paper 
brought from England by the Merchant. 
He had not had interest enough to look 
at it, but now in the hope of findinga 
moment’s diversion from his distracting 
thoughts, he opened it. On the first page 
his eyes fell upon this headline :— 


“THE REVEREND REGINALD 
TEYNHAM SUCCEEDS TO THE 
EARLDOM OF HOLLYWOOD.” 


‘*Rex!’’? he exclamed in surprise. 
‘«Why, what has become of Norval?” 

He glanced rapidly down the column 
and read: 

‘¢The death of Colonel Norval Gaff 
Teynham, who was killed two months 
ago by falling from his horse in the 
Grantham Steeplechase, left the earldom 
open to the Reverend Father Reginald 
Teynham, second nephew to the late 
Lord Hollywood, whose recent death 
from rheumatic gout is so deeply de 
plored, has therefore succeeded to the 
estate and title.’’ 

‘‘So Rex is a lord, now,’’ Geoffrey 
said, with some bitterness, ‘‘ and his only 
brother is a—convict !”’ 

It was night when he came back to his 
island home and threw himself down 00 
acouch. For weeks no one saw him 
He sent his humble excuses to the King. 
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Once he thought of leaving Fezagaul on 
the Merchant, but he learned indirectly 
that Marion was alone there save for the 
lady who had come out with her, and 
this thought disturbed him. She might 
need him. He could keep out of her 
sight, and he would stay. The Merchant 
returned without him. 

Marion Stafford was quite innocent of 
any motive in this situstion. News of 
the wreck of the Aphrodite had reached 
England, and a month later, Jamie 
Dodge had brought to her the belt with 
the sad story of Geoffrey’s fate. Thenit 
was that out of the depth of sorrow of 
which the world knew nothing, she re- 
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even in that locality, when a giant form 
darkened the doorway, and a dark-skinned 
man in native attire addressed her. It 
was Mamonda, the King’s interpreter. 

‘¢ Hail, Lady, Daughter of the Morn- 
ing,”’ he said, saluting her. ‘‘The King 
of Fezagaul— may the sun shine on 
him !—sends you greeting.” 

At the same time he lifted from his 
head a quaint and richly-decorated vase 
filled with a white flowering plant, and 
lowered an umbrella of native straw. 

‘*It is my pleasure to bring you good 
tidings,’’ said the interpreter glibly. 
‘¢ Accept these white flowers which it is 
our custom to offer to a bride. The King 














‘¢HAIL, LADY, DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING, THE KING OF FEZAGAUL 
SENDS YOU GREETING.’’® 


resolved to dedicate her life to some noble 
work and do what she could tosecure for her 
fellow creatures a happiness that was lost 
toher forever. Missionaries were needed 
in Fezagaul, and she had offered her ser- 
vices. No dream had ever come to her 
that Geoffrey Teynham was anywhere 
above the blue waters that broke at her feet. 

Three weeks passed and Marion, with 
her friend, Mrs. Lang, was comfortably 
settled on the island. She was sitting 
one morning in the pretty drawing-room 
which womanly hands had contrived, 


wishes to marry you.”’ 

Marion started in amazement and con- 
sternation. 

‘‘Why, he has half a dozen wives 
already !’’ she cried, bluntly. 

‘Even so; yet he wishes to wed the 
Daughter of the Morning, and it is not 
meet you should refuse.’’ 

‘¢The King does me much honor,” 
said Marion, bowing, ‘ but it is not my 
desire to marry. Thank him, I beg you, 
for me ; but tell him it cannot be.’’ 

The interpreter looked troubled. - 
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‘«That I dare not do. The King of 
Fezagaul knows no will but his own. 
It is best that the Daughter of the Morn- 
ing should not refuse.’’ 

‘¢ Excuse me,’’ said Marion somewhat 
nettled, ‘‘ but I think I have something 
to say in this matter.’’ 

‘*You refuse ?”’ 

*'Yes.” 

‘¢ A daughter of the King of Bhaza re- 
fused, and she was drowned in the sea.’’ 

Marion smiled. 

‘« Thank you,’ she said coolly, ‘‘ but I 
am not afraid.’’ 

The interpreter undertook to press the 
suit of his master, but Marion dismissed 
him with a wave of the hand, and ran to 
Mrs. Lang in a fit of laughter. Between 
them the affair was treated as a good joke 
until the day wore on and at the evening 
the interpreter returned. 

‘I have come to tell you,’’ he said 
gravely, ‘‘ that the King is very angry at 
your defiance. He will not bear refusal. 


You must marry him in twenty-four hours 
or the tribe will rise at his command and 
murder every English person on the 


island.”’ 

The possibility of this threat being car- 
ried out filled Marion with terror. It 
dawned upon her suddenly that these 
people were savages after all, and if they 
chose to rise against the handful of Euro- 
peans on the island, no power on earth 
could save them. 

News of the King’s threat spread 
quickly. A dozen terror stricken resi- 
dents flew to Marion and begged her not 
to incense the King by a refusal. It was 
a horrible fate, but she ought to sacrifice 
herself. 

‘¢T will not! I cannot!’® she cried, 
and, ina panic of dread, she fled from 
the house, leaving Mrs. Lang in tears. 

It was a clear moonlight night, and the 
white sand on the beach was slipping out 
of sight under the incoming tide. 

‘¢T will not!’ she repeated vehemently 
as she ran along the shore panting and 
full of terror. ‘‘I will die first. Yes! 
Death is infinitely preferable. Why 
should I not die? Yonder sea will 
swallow me up, and there will be no one 
to blame but myself. The King cannot 
revenge himself on those who had nothing 
to do with it.” 
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They had told her that it was useless to 
try to turn the King from his purpose, 
Nothing was to be gained by delay. She 
sank down on her knees on a rock that 
overlooked the water. 

‘‘God forgive me and have mercy 
upon me !”’ she cried aloud, and stretched 
out her arms to the beautiful moonlit 
water beneath which she fancied Geof. 
frey Teynham was lying. 

‘«Geoffrey, my love!’’ she said ten- 
derly, ‘‘why need I dread to go where 
you are? In Heaven, I shall see you 
again.”’ 

There was a dead stillness save for the 
soft lapping of the water and then came 
a dull splash. Marion felt the cool water 
gurgling about her. She gasped and shut 
her eyes. Would it be over soon? she 
wondered and then suddenly she felt the 
grasp of a strong arm. She was lifted 
out of the water and borne by some one 
to the shore. 

‘¢ Marion—darling !’’ she heard Geof- 
frey Teynham’s voice cry out passion- 
ately, and there, in the clear moonlight, 
she saw his handsome face bending over 
her, felt his arms holding her and she 
fancied she was dead. 

‘¢ Dear love !’’ she whispered, ‘I have 
found you at last! Is this—yes, surely 
this is Heaven.” 

‘*No, Marion!” he said, holding her 
tight, ‘‘I am here alive. I was not 
drowned in the Aphrodite. I have been 
here on the Island ever since you came, 
and now, thank God ! I was here to-night 
to save you from death. O, my darling! 
How came you to think of such a thing?” 

‘¢ Geoffrey !’’ she murmured, incredul- 
ously, laying one hand on his arm to feel 
if it were, indeed, substantial. ‘I —1 
meant to tell you the first thing when] 
got to Heaven that I was sorry afterwards 
that I had sent you away. It was onlya 
girlish freak. I did love you always, 
dear. I have always loved you, and I 
never believed what they said about you 
—never! I know some one else is guilty, 
dear. You need not tell me anything, 
but J know.” 

He bent his head and kissed her. 


‘God bless you!’ he whispered. 
‘‘You have made me happy. Marion, 
love you with my whole soul !”’ 
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She reached up her arms and put them 
about his neck. 

‘Thank God you are alive!’’ she said, 
bursting into happy tears. ‘‘You shall 
pever leave me again.’’ 

Happiness made Geoffrey mute. For 
some time he sat there holding Marion in 
his arms, till the tide, creeping slowly up, 
broke in a ripple over his feet. 

«You are wet,’’ he said tenderly. 

“And so are you,’’ Marion replied. 
“Never mind me. Tell me how you 
came here—how it was you were not 
drowned.’’ 

In a few words, Geoffrey told his story. 
Then he added anxiously : 

«But what can we do now!”’ 

“The King of Fezagaul wishes to 
marry me,’’ Marion said with renewed 
despair. ‘* He threatens to kill all the 
missionaries, if I refuse. I know no way 


of escape except through the death from 
which you rescued me.’’ 
Geoffrey tightened his arms about her. 
‘We must escape from the island,”’ he 
said briefly. 


‘“‘How?”’ Marion asked in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Tam a favorite of the King’s. I have 
a boat and slaves. ‘There is an English 
colony not a hundred miles from Feza- 
gaul. You must return to your friends 
and in two hours I shall be ready. I have 
provisions in plenty. Are you afraid to 
trust your fate in my hands, Marion ?”’ 

‘I will do whatever you say,’’ she 
replied with confidence. ‘‘But Mrs. 
Lang must go with us. I cannot leave 
her to the mercy of these savages. When 
the King finds we are gone, he will be 
very angry, and perhaps he will visit his 
wrath as he threatened.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Lang must go by all means. 
You see yonder rock that juts out into 
the water? It will cover our flight. We 
can put out to sea behind it unnoticed 
when the moon sets. Will you meet me 
there?” 

Marion’s glad consent was obtained 
and in just two hours from that time, she 
and Mrs. Lang enveloped in dark cloaks 
came hurrying along under the shadow of 
the rocks to the place of rendezvous. 
Geoffrey was there with his boat whose 
sail was ready to spread at a moment’s 
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notice. Two natives, who did not under- 
stand the purpose of the undertaking, 
were bought by English gold to blindly 
do his bidding. 

‘¢T have provisions for three weeks,’’ 
Geoffrey said by way of reassurance. ‘‘It 
ought not to take us more than three days 
to reach the colony.” 

‘*How can we ever thank you?”’ Mrs. 
Lang said effusively. 

‘I need no thanks,”’ Geoffrey replied. 
‘¢Marion has probably told you of my 
feeling for her. It is—’” 

‘¢Yes, I know,’’ said Mrs. Lang, pres- 
sing his hand warmly. ‘‘ And you de- 


.serve the best reward she can give you.” 


A smile, which was nevertheless tinged 
with sadness, passed over Geoffrey’s face, 
and he turned to give an order to one of 
the natives. 

Slowly the moon sank out of sight, and 
the silvery light died away from the sea, 
leaving in place a welcome darkness. 
When the sun came in turn to dispel this 
gloom, the little, white-winged boat was 
shrouded in the mists of the horizon, 
and Fezagaul lay far behind it. 

The events of that hazardous voyage 
are not important in detail, but the fate 
of the party was not unmixed with hard- 
ships. A passing squall cost the little 
boat its sail, and one of the natives fell 
overboard and was drowned. The com- 
pass went over with this unfortunate man, 
and thus the party was left to run aim- 
lessly about over the sea, taking ignorant- 
ly the wrong course and putting out into 
mid-ocean: After a week of wearing 
fatigue from constant rowing, fate came 
to their rescue in the shape of a vessel 
bound to England from the South Seas. 
They weré picked up, and thus unex- 
pectedly turned their face homeward. 

‘¢So, many things are blessings in dis- 
guise,’’ Marion said, as she leaned over 
the ship’s side and looked down into the 
water. ‘‘We were so distressed at not 
being able to reach the colony, and here, 
after all, we are going directly home in- 
stead of lingering for weeks, perhaps 
months, on one of those wretched islands,’”’ 

‘¢ But you forget,’’ Geoffrey said, gent- 
ly, ‘‘I am under sentence of the law. As 
soon as I reach England, I will be put 
under arrest.”’ 

Marion’s face changed. 
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**No!”’ she said, emphatically. ‘‘ You 
must evade the law. You must go away 
again.” 

Geoffrey shook his head doubtfully. 

‘«Yes,’’ she persisted, ‘‘ you must go 
away, and I will'go with you,”’ she added, 
slipping one hand in his. 

‘*No!”’ he answered emphatically. 
‘¢That cannot be, Marion. You cannot 
marry a convict. Iwill not consent to it. 
Think of the stain upon your name—of the 
stigmato your children, perhaps! No, 
no! Itcan never be. Dearly as I love 
you, I cannot consent to that.”’ 

‘< But you are not guilty, Geoffrey!”’ 

** How do you know that? ’”’ 

‘*« Because I love you.”’ 

He pressed her hand warmly.. 

‘‘Thank you, dearest,’’ he said ina 
broken voice, ‘‘ but I cannot accept the 
sacrifice.’’ 

‘‘Geoffrey !’? she cried. ‘‘You are 
cruel. How can you make me so un- 


happy?” 

‘¢ At Fezagaul you stayed for weeks on 
the island and never told me, and now 
you want to cast me off altogether.”’ 


‘Don’t say that, Marion!’’ he cried 
passionately. ‘‘ God knows how hard it 
is to give you up, but—I cannot drag you 
downtomy level. Donot tempt me!” 

She burst into tears. 

‘¢] think you might let me decide for 
myself,’’ she sobbed. 

‘¢ No, darling,’”’ he replied. 

‘¢Some day you would besorry, and 
then it would kill me.” 

But the thought that now he might 
have married her but for the stigma on 
his name, tortured him. Had the sacri- 
fice been all in vain? Had he given 
up all for nothing ? 

The ships anchored outside of Liver- 
pool harbor a little after midnight. No 
one paid much attention to the sound of 
oars splashing alongside or the footsteps on 
the deck; but when morning dawned and 
theships put into port, the steward brought 
Marion anote. It was from Geoffrey and 
he was gone. 


‘¢Good-bye, my darling,’’ he wrote. 
‘¢ God bless you always. ‘There is aship 
in port by which I shall leave England 
about the time you are landing there. I 
cannot stay at home, and it is easier to 
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leave you thus than to wait. Forgive me, 
I love you with my whole soul. 
66 Geoffrey.” 


She did not even know which way he 
had gone—only that he was lost to her 
once more, and she seemed utterly alone. 
Her brother was ill, she learned. She 
went to him from a sense of duty. 


‘‘Well!’’ hesaid querulously. ‘You 
have come back, have you? Got enough 
of missionarying. I thought so!” 

‘< You have been very ill, Owen,’ she 
said gently, for his altered countenance 
shocked her. 

‘Til!”? he shouted. “I amill! I 
am going to the devil—quite. It won’t 
be long now. He says he is going to set- 
tle with me, you know, for that Teynham 
affair. Well, that was ascaly thing to do, 
Iadmit. There! That’s Ballingford to 
see me. I’d about as soon see himas the 
devil. Perhaps you’d better get out.” 

Marion passed her brother’s lawyer in 
the hall. 

‘‘Don’t you think,’’ she said, in pass- 
ing, ‘‘that Mr. Stafford’s mind is 
affected.”’ 

‘«My dear Miss Stafford,” said the 
solicitor, awkwardly, ‘‘I should be sorry 
to say—”’ 

‘¢ But you know it is.”’ 

‘¢ Ballingford!”’ shouted the sick man 
from the library. ‘‘ Come in here. Hurry 
up! It is you or the devil now!” 

‘‘Well,’’ said the solicitor mildly, as 
he entered the room, ‘‘how are you 
to-day, Mr. Stafford?’’ 

‘¢ Shut the door,’’ said Stafford, per- 
emptorily. ‘I sent for you to-day to 
tell you something that has been on my 
mind some time. Youknew Teynham— 
Captain Teynham, Lord Hollywood's 
brother? ”’ , 

‘‘Oh, yes! I knew him quite well. 
He was a clever fellow. I can’t imagine 
how he went to the bad in the way he 
did !’’ 

Stafford turned uneasily in his chair. 

‘‘He was a fool,’’ he said, emphatic- 
ally. ‘The fact is, Ballingford, he 
didn’t commit that forgery at all. J did 
wt” 

‘¢ What!’’ cried the solicitor in abject 
amazement. 

‘6 Yes, I did it. 


There! Take my 
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keys and open my safe. You'll find some 
other notes just like the one he was 
caught up on. Iwas hard up for cash, 
you see, for the last Derby knocked me 
higher than a kite, and old Hollingwood 
was such a cad! Yes! I forged that 
note, but Teynham was so sweet on my 
sister, and, like a fool, he took the blame 
of it sooner than to let it rest on me.”’ 
‘My dear sir,’’ gasped the astonished 
slicitor, ‘‘ this is a most singular story.” 
“Open my safe,’’ Stafford commanded. 
“Tt makes no difference to me now. The 
doctor says I’m done for, and Teynham 
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He is pale and his hair is all wet. My 
God! How he looks at me! I hear the 
rush of the water. Teynham is drown- 
ing. Help! help! He issinking down, 
down, down. There! Don’t you see 
those wriggling, slimy things swimming 
about him. Teynham! Hello! I’m 
coming !’’ 

He sprang out of his chair as this ter- 
rible delirium tremens, the penalty of 
past dissipation, overcame him. | 

‘¢ My dear fellow,”’ cried the solicitor 
in alarm, ‘‘ sit down.”’ 

But Stafford heard nothing. His face 
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‘* THE FACT IS, BALLINGFORD, HE DIDN’T COMMIT THAT FORGERY AT ALL. 
1 Did It.” 


me good sort of a fellow, if he was a 
(00 Eve 

Ballingford took the keys and went in 
search of the papers. They were right at 
hand; some blank checks, and one or 
two signed apparently by the late Lord 
Hollywood. There was also a loose sheet 
of paper with some tracings on it. He 
tan over them in utter amazement. 

‘*T dare say I was a villain to let Teyn- 
ham bear the blame,’’ Stafford continued. 
“He was transported, you know, and the 
convict ship was wrecked. He was lost 
atsea. Qh, yes! I see that ship-wreck 
often in my dreams. Teynham is there. 


was working strangely. A cold perspira- 
tion broke out on his forehead and he 
fell forward on the floor. When the 
servants who came in answer to Balling- 
ford’scry for help, lifted Stafford up again, 
he was dead. 

The story came out at once, for every- 
one knew Geoffrey Teynham and every- 
one said it was just like him. 

‘‘ But where is he?”’ 

Marion asked desperately. ‘‘ After all, 
it was so useless. Why cculd he not let 
Owen bear the burden of his own crime?” 

She asked this,and yet her heart thrilled, 
for she knew he had done it for her. 
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It was the day after her brother’s burial 
that Lord Hollywood called upon Marion. 
She had never met him or she would have 
marked the change in his appearance. 

‘You are Miss Stafford,’’ he said 
gently. ‘‘Iam Geoffrey’s brother Reginald. 
Geoffrey wanted you to marry him, I 
think ?”’ 


‘*We love each other, my lord,” 
Marion said simply. 

Lord Hollywood smiled. ‘‘ You must 
be his wife,’’ he said. ‘‘ Geoffrey deserves 
the best you can give him. He is a noble 
fellow.” 

‘‘You need not tell me that, Lord 
Hollywood,” she said, the tears rising to 
her eyes. ‘‘But where is Geoffrey? I 
am afraid he will never return to Eng- 
land.”’ 

‘¢We must find him. He has impor- 
tant duties to perform for his family and 
for the government. I am about to enter 
the monastery of St. Ignatius.”’ 

‘*You are going to become a Roman 
Catholic priest! ’’ 

Lord Hollywood bowed. 

‘* ] was inclined to the Church always,”’ 
he said. ‘‘The world does not suit me. 
I will resign my estates in favor of Geof- 
frey.”’ 

It is a great deal to do,’’ Marion urged. 

‘*T care nothing for worldly honors,” 
said the pious man devoutly. “I will 
give it up gladly. But my brother must 
be found. Will you help me find him?” 

‘*What can I do?” Marion cried 
eagerly. 

‘* Only tell me! ”’ 

‘*Open the door,”’ said Lord Holly- 
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wood in a peculiar tone, but she had not 
time to grasp the meaning of his words 
till the door opened without her agency, 
and she stood face to face with her lover, 

‘¢ Marion?” he cried, holding out his 
arms. ‘‘I have come back, and I am 
free | °’ 

Hearing and comprehending nothing, 
she was clasped in his arms and her head 
sank upon his breast. 

‘¢Thank God—thank God!” she mur- 
mured. 

‘¢T have come back to you, my dari. 
ing!’’ Geoffrey whispered. ‘‘I sailed for 
Africa, but our ship sprung aleak one day 
out and we had to put back to Liverpool, 
But for that I should not know that fate 
had been so kind to me. Marion, look 
up! Tell me you will be my wife now. | 
want to hear it from your own lips.” 

‘*Oh, Geoffrey!’’ she said, tremulous. 
ly. ‘*You know I will gladly be your 
wife, but—’’ she added painfully, ‘‘is 
not my name shadowed ‘by the very dis- 
grace you would not let me share with 
you? Ought you to marry one whose 
family name is—’’ 

‘¢Hush!’’ he said, stopping her mouth 
with akiss. ‘‘It is not your fault. Be- 
sides, it is different with a woman. You 
are mine, darling! Nothing can take you 
from me now!” 

‘<I do not want to go,’’ she said softly, 
and when she turned to look Lord Holly- 
wood had gone. 

«¢ And youare to be Lady Hollywood?” 
said Geoffrey proudly. The house never 
had a sweeter mistress.”’ 

‘‘Or a nobler master,’’ said Marion 
proudly, which was certainly true. 
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Sunset. 


BY OLIVIA. 


Across each rift of cloud a mass of living gold, then purpling ; 


G ser coronet, all rainbow tinted, as paling in the West, 


The gloaming falls, veiling the sun from sight, as suddenly,— 


An opalescent splendor, bordering the heavens with irridescent fires, 


Shooting across the horizon, banking in prospect grand Virginia’s mountain top. 


In holy awe we watch the sinking, clothed in tapestry so royal : 


When, all at once, thy splendor ploughs the upper air, sinking to rest. 
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Silber or Postage Stamps. 


BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 


MONG the 

New Hamp- 

shire hills, 

there is being 

started a sanitar- 

ium. It isa 

noble work for 

the relief of suf- 

fering humanity ; 

but it is sadly in 

need of means to 

complete the 

buildings and, 

in some measure, 

to endow the in- 

stitution. Your 

assistance js earnestly requested in a little 
scheme to raise money for it by the power 
of littles. Will you not be kind enough 
tosend this letter with ten cents in silver 
or postage stamps to Mrs. J. M. Sho- 
walter, Fairfield, New Hampshire? Also 
will you make two copies of this, number- 
ing them the next number higher than 
this, and send them te two friends, who 
in their turn are asked to do the same? 

“‘Toraise a very considerable sum means 
only a few cents and a little trouble from 
each one. If you decline to enter into 
the plan, will you not kindly send this to 
Mrs. Showalter, as that is the only way 
in which it can be known that the chain 
is broken ?”” 

So ran the contents of the eminently 
respectable: looking letter which found its 
way into Mrs, Forrester’s library. Royal 
Irish linen was the paper; the most 
approved angular English, the penman- 
ship. An accompanying note from a 
friend of Mrs. Forrester’s vouched for it. 

The occupants of the room into which 
this letter came were Mrs. Forrester and 
her secretary. Mrs. Forrester was one of 
those excellent women, who could never 
have lived in any but the present gener- 
ation—the age of organization—a woman 
of means and of supposed leisure, but who 


in reality was worked ‘and worried to 
death. Her kind heart made her a slave 
to every person of her acquaintance who 
had a hobby to ride. Alas for Mrs. 
Forrester, among her acquaintances was a 
numerous host of hobby riders. By 
reason of these she found herself, although 
naturally desirous of leading an easy life, 
yet all day long busy with plans for hos- 
pitals and homes, W. C. T. U. work and 
aid societies of all kinds, mission work 
and a day nursery, a manager in a library 
and a director of a foundling. asylum. 
Most of her days were days of close con- 
nections, when she would go rushing 
from a committee meeting of the library 
to a director’s meeting in the foundling 
asylum, and so on until she would cry, 
‘¢T shall simply turn into a meeting, if 
this thing doesn’t stop.’’ But it didn’t 
stop, and as a help over some of her 
rushes she at last employed, as her secre- 
tary for several hours a day, Louise Wat- 
son, the other occupant of the room. In 
the morning’s mail, with various notices 
of meetings, came the dainty epistle 
headed No. 11. Mrs. Forrester glanced 
over its pages and handed it to her secre- 
tary saying: 

‘¢ Make the copies of it, Louise, as soon 
as you can, and I’ll think up some one to 
send them to— You understand the 
scheme? Head your copies No. 12. I’ve 
had two similar letters. It is an easy way 
to raise money; for hardly any one will 
refuse to give ten cents. Also, send back 
the circular with ten cents in stamps to 
Mrs. Showalter.’ 

After a few more directions as to notes 
of various kinds, Mis. Forrester left the 
library. 

The girl picked up her pen to copy the 
letters. As she wrote, she stopped with 
her rather moody face brightened. For 
fully half an hour she sat, as if fascinated, 
gazing at the sheet headed No. 11. Then, 
with firm set lips and sparkling eyes, fin- 
ished her work just as Mrs. Forrester re- 
entered the room. As the lady glanced 
over her work, Louise sat, with the color 
coming and going in her face, interlacing 
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her fingers nervously. Then, as Mrs. 
Forrester rose, she stopped her. 

‘‘Mrs. Forrester, I want you to help 
me. You are so good—you help every- 
one—and I need help, and you can give 
it to me, if you only will—”’ 

When did ever Mrs. Forrester’s tender 
heart refuse a cry like that? Of course, 
she told the girl she would help her in 
any way she could. So Louise told her 
story ; told herof her poverty, of an aged 
mother dependent upon her for support, 
of how she had hunted vainly for work 
which would make a comfortable home 
for her mother, of former comfort, of the 
bitter feelings she had tried to fight down 
in that poverty was her position, and of 
her thirst for books and culture. Breath- 
lessly she poured out her heart with all its 
longings, while sympathetic Mrs. Forrester 
listened. When, at last, the girl stopped, 
the lady said, ‘‘ But, Louise, you wanta 
small fortune. How am I to help in 
that?” 

‘‘Until this morning I have only 
dreamed of these things; but, if you will 
only help me, I can get it all now. The 
scheme for raising money for the sanitar- 


ium that you got this morning—Do you 


see! Qh, start one for me! You said 
it would only be ten cents from each one 
—and that is so little. But oh, if you'll 
do it, you will make me the happiest 
woman in all the world—and my poor 
old mother will bless you all her life.’’ 

‘*T don’t like to, Louise. Why don’t 
you do it yourself ?”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you see, I couldn’t. I couldn’t 
send out the first letters asking for help 
for myself. But you know me; you 
know how very poor I am, and how 
much I need help. You need not be 
bothered one bit. Have the money sent 
tome. All 1want you to do is to start 
the plan. I'll write the letters for you if 
you will only send them to two friends. 
Oh, you will, I know you will. For my 
dear mother’s sake, I beg of you, help 
me. Your ear is always open to the cry 
of want. This morning, when a call came 
from New Hampshire, you decided to 
send the two letters off without any hes- 
itation. I ask no more. I don’t want 
much; only enough to make my mother 
comfortable, and havea nice little home.’’ 

‘¢ How much do you plan to raise byit ?”’ 
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‘*T haven’t counted it up, but not g9 
very much. I would say in the letter to 
stop at 20 or 25. Will you, Mrs. For. 
rester ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, yes, I suppose so. It seemsa 
queer thing to do; but I am sure I wish 
you did not have such a hard time, and 
it is avery little thing. Write out your 
letter and let me see it.’’ 

So Louise wrote as follows :— 

‘‘ Only a few cents, and a few minutes 
of time from you, will bring joy and 
gladness to hearts which are now weighed 
down with care and grief. In the hope 
that this will bring a home for the aged, 
and in that home, freedom from poverty 
and care—you are requested to send ten 
cents in silver or postage stamps, to Miss 
Louise Watson, Steelville, Arion County, 
Delaware; also, to make two copies of 
this and send them to two friends, asking 
them to do likewise, numbering the let- 
ters the next number higher than the one 
received. If you do not feel that you can 
help in this, will you kindly return this 
to Miss Watson, as that is the only way in 
which it can be known that the chain is 
broken ?”’ 

The one who receives No. 25 will 
please return it with ten cents and make 
no more copies, as the scheme ends 
with No. 25. 

‘¢T would think from the letter that 
you were starting a home for old people, 
Louise.’’ 

‘‘T could not well say, ‘ Please give me 
ten cents to helpme and my mother,’” 
urged Louise. ‘‘In it I have told the 
truth. It isa home for the aged. How 
could I make it plainer, without saying, 
‘my mother,’ and I could not say that?” 

‘‘Oh, well, I suppose it will do. I 
am sure I wish it success. I have a 
thought—a band of girls, just organized, 
of the King’s daughters in Warrington 
have asked me to suggest to them some- 
thing todo. Suppose I get them to send 
out the letters. You have stopped it at 
No. 25. Let itstop at 20 and I’ll get them 
tosend them. You see there are ten of 
them and that’ll bring you in more than 
if it ran up to twenty-five.” 

‘¢ Dear Mrs. Forrester, how good you 
are. I’ll never forget it and I'll help you 
in every undertaking I can ; when my ship 
comes in,—and in it surely will come, for 
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are filling its sails and are its genuine 
dian angel.”’ 

When the girl left for home, she car- 
ried,in the pile of letters which she mailed, 
one to Miss Clara Oakland of Warrington, 
Pennsylvania, headed No.1. Three days 
afterwards came a letter from Miss Clara 
Oakland telling of the enthusiasm of the 
King’s daughters in helping to found a 
home for old people. The ten had sent 
their letters to twenty friends and they 
hoped the money would come pouring in. 
They had ventured to close the appeal 
with the initials I. H. N., to stamp it 
emphatically as the work of the King’s 
daughters ; for, ‘‘if the building of a 
home for poor old people was not work 
done In His Name, what would it be? ”’ 

“Twenty friends! Why, of course. 
How quickly it grows,’’ said Mrs. Forres- 
ter on reading the letter. ‘* How much 
would it be if all respond, Louise ? ”’ 

“T don’t know exactly. I have not 
counted it up, but more than I thought 
at first, several hundred dollars,’’ hurried- 
ly replied Louise. ‘‘ Thank you once 
more, dear Mrs. Forrester, for your help.’’ 


‘What shall Isay to Miss Brown about 
the hour for the committee meeting of the 
SPC. A.?” 

‘“‘T can’t help feeling a trifle badly about 


the wording of your letter. Those girls 
all think it is a home—but Isuppose you 
are right, you could not have said ‘my 
mother’—and really it does not matter. 
If the people do respond, and you get the 
several hundred dollars, it will be a wond- 
erful help for you and no one will be hurt 
more than tencents. About Miss Brown? 
Let me see, When can I have that meet- 
ing? What have I for Tuesday ?,, 

‘You promised to visit the blind asylum 
with Mrs. Jenkinel.”’ 

‘True enough,—and Wednesday that 
Foreign Missionary meeting will take all 
afternoon, and Miss Brown is busy in the 
mornings. ‘Thursday is the meeting of 
the directors for the library. Friday is 
the Day Nursery and the W. C. T. U., so 
that time is full. There is no day left but 
Saturday. Tell her Saturday at four.” 

‘You were going to the concert Satur- 
day afternoon.” 

“So I was! Oh, I doso want to hear 
that concert! What shall I do?”’ 

“Tell them you cangt have a meeting.” 
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‘That I wouldn’t do. I'll have to 
give upthe concert. Tell her Saturday,’’ 
replied Mrs. Forrester with a sigh. 

Hers is not the only sigh which goes 
up in this land for the books which can’t 
be read, letters which can’t be written, 
music which can’t be heard, pleasures 
which can’t be tasted, friends which can’t 
be made or kept, children which can’t be 
trained, and lives which can’t be lived as 
wished, because this and that organiza- 
tion is clamoring for time and attention. 
Oh, for the power to do something with- 
out reporting it in its minutia to the 
secretary of so and so! 


II. 


It was a plain, little, rented house to 
which Louisa Watson’s flying feet 
took her after the letter had come from 
the Warrington King’s daughters, telling 
that her plan was set in motion. 

She gave a disdainful shiver as she 
entered the narrow, little hall. How she 
hated it all! the narrowness of it, and all 
the make-shifts about the house. She felt 
personally aggrieved when a piece of fur- 
niture had to be moved to hide some fast 
thinning place in the carpet. Instead of 
making merry over some of the things 
they were compelled to do, to live within 
slender means, as a wiser woman would 
have done, she fumed and fretted. Day 
and night she dreamed of wealth. In her 
dreams she leaned laziiy back in velvet 
chairs, let her feet sink luxuriously in 
soft carpets and feasted her eyes on rare 
things, and then woke up to live bitterly. 
among humble, plain surroundings. But 
now, as she burst open the door, with 
face all aglow, her mother Jooked up with 
an answering smile. This was the bright 
face she had known a few years before. 

‘‘Oh, mother, at last! Listen ! 
Listen to my plan,”’ cried Louisa, enthu- 
siastically. And then, tumultuously, she 
told her story, laughed and cried gleefully 
over it, and danced about the room in 
nervous excitement. 

‘¢ But—but—oh, Louisa, it looks to me 
like begging. As much asif you stood in 
the streets and cried, ten cents, please.”’ 

‘No such thing, mother, dear. The 
world owes us a living in some way, and 
as a collector of that debt I have not 
seemed much of a success. And then, in 
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a certain way, everything is begging. A 


man starts a store and sells shoes; you do- 


not call him a beggar, because he puts a 
motice in the papers for- people to come 
and buy his shoes ?”’ 

‘«Oh, but, my daughter, that is a very 
different thing, Folks get something in 
return for their money.” 


‘¢ Of course, but does the shoeman urge 
them to come for what they get or for 
what he makes? Don’t you see, -little 
mother? The only difference is the 
shoeman makes fifty cents or a dollar, 
or two, or three, off every customer, 
while I only make ten cents. I am not 
half so greedy as he. Now, little mother, 
just sit there and think of roast beef every 
day, and carriage rides, and a trip to the 
seashore next ‘summer, while I count up 
how much we’ll have, if people only 
respond.’’ 

Quickly flew her pencil and the look 
upon her face changed from expectation 
to pleasure, delight, amazement, and to 
bewilderment, something akin to horror 
as the figures materialized. Ten girls had 
sent twenty copies, and these twenty 
would send forty. If each responded up 
to twenty there would be twenty million, 
nine hundred and seventy one thousand, 
five hundred and ten people! At ten 
cents each, it would amount to two 
million, ninety-seven thousand, one 
hundred and fifty-one dollars. 


‘*What have Idone! If a hundredth 
part of that money comes in, I'll be 
arrested for obtaining money under false 
pretenses,’’ gasped Louise. ‘‘ Surely, 
there is some mistake.”’ And over and 
over the simple little sums in multiplica- 
tion and addition were worked with 
always the same resnit, 20,971,510. 
Oh, well, I'll not worry about the 
marvellous condition of being too rich ; 
‘ for not one in a thousand will answer it,’’ 
was the result of the brown study into 
which the figures threw Louise. ‘‘ The 
thing is geometrical progression; I 
ought to have remembered from my 
school days to what tremendous propor- 
tions that grows. I remember how we 
used to bankrupt a millionaire by having 
him to pay, by geometrical progression, 
apennyaday- Although it used to ruin 
the millionaires in the arithmetics, it 


shall mend my fortunes. 
la Geometrical Progression !”’ 

The mails grew very interesting affairs 
after this. The ten No. 1’s which the 
King’s daughters sent, all came in one 
day. Then for several days there were no 
more, and Louise began to fear her plan 
had failed, when they began tocome again, 
Day by day, as the numbers at the tops 
of the sheets grew larger, the letters came 
thicker and faster. Some of the letters 
which occasionally accompanied the sheet 
made Louise’s cheeks grow hot. Friendly 
little notes, wishing the home success, 
Many a King’s daughter wished the home 
‘* God—Speed, I. H.N.’”’ Many a King’s 
son gladly gave his mite, ‘‘ to help on the 
work of the daughters of our King. Some 
asked for circulars of the new home and 
several bands of King’s daughters wrote 
to know if clothing was needed for it. 
And faster and faster the letters came, 
Louise had felt it necessary to explain to 
the wondering postman that she had been 
appointed to receive letters for a benevo- 
lent scheme. 

The plain little home was soon left for 
one which contained the luxuries the girl 
had so longed for; but, as before, three 
days in the week Louise spent the morn- 
ings in Mrs. Forrester’s library, as that 
lady’s secretary. That society-absorbed 
woman had soon forgotten the sum in geo- 
metrical progression which she had start- 
ed to working. She never referred to it 
but once, a few weeks after it was started, 
when she asked if the plan had succeeded. 


So, rise 


Louise answered that it had worked fairly , 


well; of course all the numbers were not 
in yet, but it seemed as though she really 
would have several hundred dollars and 
that she would be forever grateful to her 
benefactress. 

‘* Have no writing for you, Louise, just 
yet. The carriage is at the door. Will 
you go with me to the insane asylum? 
You know I was put on the carpet pur- 
chasing committee and the committee 
meets there this morning.”’ 

The day was delightful and when the 
carriage reached the asylum Louise's eyés 
were shining. She made a very pretty 
picture as she stepped out at the entrance. 
So thought Dr. Witcher, the young resl- 
dent physician, as he came down the 
steps to meet them.¢ 
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« Will you show Miss Watson over the 
grounds, Dr. Witcher?’’ queried Mrs. 
Forrester. ‘‘I invited her to come with 
me, and now I don’t know what to do 
with her during our committee meeting.” 

Dr. Witcher was ‘‘most happy”’ and 
the two were soon walking over the 
grounds, the girl listening earnestly to 
the enthusiastic young doctor’s stories of 
things and people about the place. 

“How many tragedies you know,” 
said Louise softly. 

‘Yes, the doctor in an insane asylum 
can hardly think life much of a joke. I 


have not been here long enough to get’ 


hardened to sorrow.”’ 
‘Ts that the inevitable result ?”’ 
“Almost so. It is well it is. If a 
doctor didn’t get hardened to misery, he 
would wear himself out by pitying before 
he was old enough to have been of much 
practical help.”’ 


‘And yet, one wants a gentle doctor.” ° 


‘‘Oh, yes; it is perfectly allowable for 
a doctor to have some feeling—but he 
mustn’t have too much. For instance, 
when you send for me and I prescribe 
quinine and you look up at me beseech- 
ingly and say, ‘quinine, oh, Dr. Wichter, 
I don’t like quinine; it wouldn’t quite 
do for me to smile back and say, ‘ never 
mind, you shall have chocolate caramels 
instead, if you don’t like quinine’ ”’ 

“How unkind of you to make fun of 
me. Never mind, I have not got malaria 
—and I won’t send for you, if I do get it. 
So you won’t have the fun of seeing me 
make faces over your vile doses.” 

“IT don’t want you to be sick; but if 
you would send for me, if you were, my 
grief would not be so poignant as it might 
be under other circumstances,” said the 
young man looking admiringly down into 
the bright face beside him. 

Evidently a young doctor hungering 
and thirsting for his first patient,’’ re- 
torted Louise. ‘‘ 1am remarkably healthy ; 
so you have not the shadow of a chance 
of my being transformed into a patient.”’ 


A few moments they walked in silence 
and then Dr. Witcher said, ‘‘ yonder 
woman coming I think one of the saddest 
cases we have outside of the dangerous 
ward. She was one of the loveliest of 
women, full of good works and interested 
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in all charities. She really fell a victim 
, to charities.”’ 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ You know of this abominable plan of 
sending a letter, asking for ten cents and 
requesting you to make two copies to 
send to two friends ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—oh, yes, I know.’’ 

‘¢ You have suffered from such circulars? 
Of all impudent, insufferable ways of 
making money, that’s the worst. I always 
burn—”’ 

‘‘T thought it a right good plan,” 
stammered Louise. 

‘¢T thought the first one I saw, that it 
was an abominable plan. Not a penny 
raised that way is the right kind of money. 
Every cent is wrung out of folks to oblige 
some friend’s friend’s friend’s friend—all 
the way back to No.1. Take a series, 
stopping at No. 12, and there don’t many 
put so lowa limit. Do you know that 
means that No. 1 was interested in a cer- 
tain object and that four thousand and 
ninety-five people have been gouged out 
of ten cents apiece, without the faintest 
interest in the object,—and were gouged 
unwillingly, because ‘‘#o’’ is a hard 
word tosay. If the thing were not sure 
to break down of its own weight in less 
than a year, I would move heaven and 
earth to get a law passed against it.’’ 

‘‘ How terribly savage you are, Dr. 
Witcher !”’ 

‘‘Well, I may be, as you will see ina 
few minutes. Here is the patient of 
whom I was speaking; you will soon 
know for yourself what sent her to the 
mad-house.”’ 

It was a very lovely, gentle face which 
brightened at the doctor’s cheery, ‘‘ Good 
morning, Miss Norris, what beautiful 
roses you have this morning.”’ 

‘¢They are, indeed; just smell them, 
You shall have one —no, two, Dr: 
Witcher. Have you any letters for me 
this morning? and, doctor, please give 
the roses to two of your friends and ask 
them to do the same. It will mean only 
a little trouble from each one, and it will 
give so much happiness ! ”’ 

Then the poor woman, with her wan- 
dering brain, laid her hand coaxingly on 
Louise’s arm and said, ‘‘ do you know of 
the little plan to raise money by sending 
circulars?’”’ As Louise looked at her 
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aghast, she continued, ‘‘ won’t you give 
me ten cents for the Midnight Mission in 
Philadelphia, and send two copies to two 
friends, asking them to do the same? It 
will be only alittle labor from each one.’’ 

Dr. Witcher, seeing the pale, troubled 
face of the girl beside him, quickly said 
to the poor patient, ‘‘ Miss Norris, I 
think the mail is in, but I didn’t look to 
see whether there are any letters for you. 
You had better see for yourself,’”’ upon 
which she turned and trotted briskly off. 

‘¢ Miss Watson, you are a brave girl to 
grow white over a harmless one like Miss 
Norris! I'll not take you into the violent 
wards.” 

‘¢Oh, it was so dreadful,’ shuddered 
Louise. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that 
plan for raising money had anything to 
do with driving her out of her mind ?”’ 

‘*It certainly had everything to do with 
it,’’ replied the doctor. 

‘‘How? I can’t see how it could.” 

‘¢ Well, you see she was one of these 
obliging people who always try to help in 
everything which is started. By some 
fatality, her friends all picked upon her 
as the one to whom they would send one 
of the abominable two copies, that we are 
so coolly asked to write. They came from 
everywhere, and she tried faithfully to 
attend to them all; but, being not so 
well supplied with friends who were 
anxious to take one of her two copies 
as she was with those who wished to send 
her copies, she had hard work finding 
folks to take them. Then, too, when she 
received the first one she was struck by 
the novelty of the idea, and herself 
started a mild little one to stop at No. 6, 
to increase the library of their Sunday- 
school some fifty vofumes. One of the 
first people to send out the letters forgot 
to put the No. 6 limit to it, and the 
poor, conscientious little woman used to 
lay awake at night counting up where that 
thing would run to. She felt that she 
was a fraud and was getting money under 
false pretenses, and the thought of the 
amount of money that might come in 
weighed on her so greatly—and then these 
abominable letters which kept coming 
in—that at last it unsettled her mind, and 
now you may hear her at any hour mut- 
tering some sentence from the letters. 


Why, Miss Watson, how ill you look. I 
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shall tell you not one word more of the 
patients, nor let you see another one,” 

‘*No, please don’t. I suppose I am an 
idiot, but I want to get away from them 
ail and sit in the carriage till Mrs. Forres. 
ter is ready,’’ answered Louise, unstead- 
ily. ‘*I cannot tell you how deeply that 
poor woman’s story has affected me.” 

By the time the carriage was reached, 
Mrs Forrester was there ready to startand 
full of talk upon carpet patterns and bor. 
ders. She talked so volubly upon thes 
topics that the girl’s white face was not 
noticed by any of the other visitors. But 
Mrs. Forrester wondered vaguely why the 
bright girl of the morning was so strange- 
ly quiet on the way home and was full of 
concern when Louise said she was not well 
and could not write that morning but 
would go home. 

Very wretched was Louise as she en- 
tered her home. Gathering up the huge 
pile of letters left by the postmaster, she 
went to her room to think it over. The 
chair she sank into was of the long dream- 
ed of velvet, but the head which leaned 
against it was far from feeling rested. No 
letters that she had before received seemed 
to stab her so keenly as that day’s budget 
or was it that before, ‘‘ the jingling of the 
guinea helped the hurt which honor felt? 
But to-day, with the doctor’s indignant 
protest ringing in her ears, and the piti- 
ful, vacant look of the mad woman before 
her eyes, the letters came with a new force, 
and the silver and postage-stamps which 
fell from them she touched with a sort of 
horror. As before many of the letters 
came with accompanying notes, and some 
were sent before it was asked for a home 
for old people—In His Name. One girl 
wrote, ‘‘ I too am a King’s daughter and 
gladly send ten cents. I know it will be 
blessed‘ for it is truly a widow’s mite, as 
I only make two dollars a week and have 
an ‘old mother to take care of. But we 
have a bright little attic and ¢an spare ten 
cents for the poor old people who have no 
homes—In His Name.”’ Another wrote 
saying she had neglected to copy that part 
of the letter which said to stop at No. 20 
and then had copied her second from her 
first, but supposed it would not matter. 
<‘ Not matter! Doesshe know nothingof 
geometrical progression,” groaned Louise. 
‘¢Why that will pun on and on forever 
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and I will go mad over it, as did poor lit- 
tle Miss Norris.’’ 

Wearily she leaned back her head and 
soon in her dreams carried on the never 
ending multiplications. Bad dreams were 
hers in her velvet chair. No. 65 and No. 
96 joined hands and danced as imps be- 
fore her and came and jeered her, and No. 
82 came and taunted her crying, ‘‘ free 
ourself if you can! you are ours, ours, 
and shall be ours forever! you sold your- 
self to us for silver and postage-stamps. 
You have your money; we have you! 
How do you like your bargain?’”’ And 
then a band of imps, which yet had the 
semblance of numbers, circled round her 
and jeered and laughed at her and clutch- 
edat her and peered in her face and 
mocked her, ‘‘now we’ll sing you a ser- 
enade, my darling,” cried No. 3. Back- 
wards and forwards, above and about her, 
with pointing of the fingers and shouts of 
impish laughter, danced the figures sing- 
ing, ‘only a few cents and a few minutes 
of time from you will bring joy and glad- 
ness to hearts which are now weighed 
down with care and grief’’—It was her 
letter they weresinging! Loud and long 
they laughed. When they sang, ‘‘ahome 
for the aged,’’ they held their sides and 
leaned against one another and rolled 
over and over in convulsive laughter. 
Louise trembled as she wondered, would 
they, dared they, sing in impish song the 
closing line, I. H. N.? With jeers and 
laughter they sang it through to the sacred 
letters. Then with ascream of rage turn- 
ed and fled and Louise woke up cold and 
trembling. 

‘This is horrible,”’ she cried ; ‘I will 
soon share Miss Norris’s fate if it keeps 
on.” 

Not many minutes did she spend in 
deciding what to do and once more at her 
mother’s feet she knelt. No enthusiastic 
outpour now; but in sad, grave words 
she told that at last her eyes were opened 
to her sin and that she knew herself a 
thief, an extortioner and all that was vile. 

“We can easily go back to the plain 
home, mother, but oh, I can never return 
the thousands of dollars which have been 
sent to me and the dollars which will 
come to-morrow and the next day and the 
next! And oh, the unending series 
which that wretched Catharine Thompson 
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forgot to limit at No. 20! What shall I 
do? She signed her name, but I can’t 
read the postmark and how can I find 
her? Help me, mother, or I shall go 
mad like Miss Norris.” 


Late into the night they talked and 
planned and the next morning a skilled 
detective was put in charge of Catharine 
Thompson, to find her, to trace the let- 
ters she had sent out at any cost and stop 
them. 

Then, with sanguine hopes in the skill 
of the famous detective, they went back 
to the plain little home, which Louise 
had left in such high glee. Now, its 
plainness and poverty overjoyed her. She 
touched lovingly the poor articles of 
furniture, and felt a happiness she had 
not known for months. As for the hand+ 
some home, it was sold and the money 
carefully guarded. ‘‘It was sent me for 
a home for aged people, and for that pur- 
pose it shall be used,’’ said Louise. The 
money which still poured in was kept for 
the same purpose,*and Louise felt that 
good would yet come from hersin. But 
one day she was horrified to have the de- 
tective, into whose hands she had placed 
the finding of Catharine Thompson, de- 
cline to work further upon so hopeless a 
task. At first she was in despair. How 
could she ever stop the flood of onward 
coming letters. At last she thought of 
the Post Office; through it they came, 
and through it they ought to be stopped. 
So off went a letter to the Post Office 
Department, imploring that some meas- 
ures be taken in all offices of the United 
States, to stop the mailing of any letters 
to Louise Watson, Steelville, Arion Co., 


. Del. 


It was not long before notice came 
from Washington that the United States 
Postal Service was too big a piece of 
machinery to be moved for Miss Louise 
Watson. Now, truly, was she in despair. 
Hundreds of letters came to her in every 
mail, and night and day she was haunted 
by the never ending series. At last she 
has had recourse to press, and it is to be 
hoped that all over this broad land this 
article will bear the tidings, ‘‘stop send- 
ing ten cents for a home for aged people 
to Miss Louise Watson, Steelville, Arion 
Co., Del.” 
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VII. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST. 


HE advertisement we have just 
heard read, first appeared in 
the Zimes twenty-two years 

ago, and it has ap- 

peared twice every 
year since then. The only difference is 
that when it first appeared it asked only 
for the recovery of the heir of Oakley 
Manor—after the second year it was put 
in the plural. The whole country was 
then ringing with the story I am about to 
tell you. 

My brother Robert and myself were 
orphans, and had been adopted by our 
uncle, Sir Robert Wilford. Although 
the eldest brother, and owner of this fine 
estate, our uncle was unmarried, and 
Robert, being the next of kin was, of 
course, recognized as the prospective heir, 


and treated as such by everyone. 
Although my uncle was devotedly fond 
of us both, Robert was naturally his 
favorite—so much so that during our 
childhood he was never allowed to go 
from home to college, my uncle preferring 
to have him educated under his own eye 


by a competent tutor. But as he grew 
toward manhood some cf my uncle’s 
friends persuaded him that he was not 
doing Robert justice in keeping him so 
close at home ; and I dare say my brother 
may have added the weight of his own 
opinion to these remarks. 
upshot of the matter was that Frank and 
his tutor went abroad for a year, at the 
end of which time, when he returned, it 
was agreed between him and uncle that 
my brother’s twenty-first birthday was to 
be celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Poor Robert! His twenty-first 
birthday was not celebrated—at least, not 
in that way. My uncle missed Robert 
greatly—so much so that, for the first 
time within my memory, he began to 
court the neighboring gentry—dined 
abroad frequently, sometimes taking me 
with him, but as often leaving me at home. 
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‘harsh and tyrannical aunt. 
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Besides this, my uncle even went up to 
town occasionally. 

On one of these brief visits somethin 
utterly unexpected, and, as I thought at 
the time, still more terrible, happened. 
Our uncle Robert—confirmed old bachelor 
as he had always been thought—fell in 
love with a girl younger than myself, 
married her, and brought home a mistress 
for the manor. 

Oh ! what tears I shed when I first heard 
this dreadful news, for I looked forward 
to a bitter existence under the rule of a 
But when | 
met her my tears and fears fled, for I 
found myself clasped in the arms of, and 
fervently kissed by, the most exquisitely 
beautiful creature I had ever beheld ; and 
from the first moment of our acquaintance 
Lady Wilford and myself were as sisters. 
At first—as seemed natural to those who 
did not know her—people thought she 
had married the Master of Oakley. Manor 
for his wealth and position ; but no one 
who saw them together, who noted how 
dearly she loved him, and how truly she 
reverenced his noble, generous nature, 
could fail to discover that. the reason of 
her union with a’‘man so much older than 
herself was true love. 

I was the first to send the news to Ro- 
bert, for I did him the injustice to think 
that he might feel hardly toward our 
uncle for this late and unexpected mar- 
riage. But I should have known my own 
dear brother better. As quickly as the 
mail could bring it came his letter of 
congratulation ; but he refused our invi- 
tation to return home for awhile. His 
studies in the foreign languages he was so 
anxious to acquire were progressing finely, 
and he good-naturedly added that, ashe 
would in future be more or less dependent 
on himself, it behooved him to learn all 
that he could while the opportunity of- 
fered. Uncle Robert felt the justice of 
the remark, and he responded by making 
my brother a more liberal allowance for 
his expenses abroad. ‘The year that was 
to have been the limit of his absence 
drew toward a close and we were all joy- 
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fully looking forward to his return. We 
were also looking forward to another 
happy event which was expected to add 
sill more to the joy of Sir Robert and 
Lady Wilford. But on the very day that 
we had looked for my brother’s return 
came a letter informing us that a chance 
of establishing himself in life had fallen 
in his way; more details were promised 
in his next letter. We were disappointed 
of course, but Sir Robert declared ‘‘the 
boy had done right, and none should be 
selfish enough to blame him.”’ He would 
probably have felt the disappointment 
more keenly himself, but his entire atten- 
tion was just then occupied with anxiety 
regarding Lady Wilford. But our dear 
invalid soon ceased to be a source of 
anxiety to us, and on the very day pre- 
viously designed for celebrating Robert’s 
twenty-first birthday we celebrated the 
christening of the infant heir, then just 
five days old, Gerald Bertram Wilford. 

I own I could not help just a twinge of 
disappointment when I looked at the 
lovely little waxen creature who had come 
between my brother and his inheritance ; 
but if I sinned, I hope Heaven has for- 
given me, for many and bitter were the 
tears I was to shed for that brief pang of 
jealousy. 

Robert soon heard the news both from 
me and fromthe proud and happy father ; 
and if I ever loved my dear brother more 
than at all other times, it was when I 
read his letters in reply, and knew how 
unselfishly he welcomed the little stranger 
toa position he had been taught from 
childhood to regard as his own. 

Time passed with us in uneventful 
calmness. 

Little Gerald was now two years old, 
Precocious for his age, and amazingly 
strong and full of life and play, although 
so angelically sweet and fair that strangers 
always imagined him delicate. He could 
play and romp all day with his nurse, and 
it was the delight of his heart to have a 
game of hide-and-seek among the trees in 
the park, concealing himself behind the 
thick trunks, and generally betraying his 
hiding-place by irrepressible shouts of 
delight at seeing her pretense of not being 
able to find him. 

One day the nurse, Madge Galton, hdd 
taken the child out for his usual after- 
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noon walk and play; and though they 
remained out later than usual, Lady Wil- 
ford felt no alarm, for she had every con- 


* fidence in the woman, and knew that she 


never left our own grounds. Imagine our 
horror, when, as the evening was ap- 
proaching, Madge came rushing madly 
into the house, shrieking, in accents of 
terror, that the child was lost. 

Lady Wilford dropped to the floor as 
if shot through the heart, and for some 
minutes all was such terrible confusion 
that nothing could be learned from the 
woman’s disjointed words. When ate 
length Lady Wilford had _ recovered 
consciousness, and the nurse had suffi- 
ciently controlled her agitation to make 
herself understood, we learned that she 
had been playing with the child, as 
usual, in the park among the trees. 
She glanced behind the trunks of sev- 
eral trees, but without finding him; 
and, laughing, to think that he was really 
puzzling her, she passed rapidly from tree 
to tree, expecting each moment to hear 
the customary irrepressible shout of 


laughter; but she neither heard nor saw 
aught to guide her to his hiding-place. 


She began calling his name, but received. 
no answer, till, thoroughly frightened, 
she rushed blindly about shouting to the 
child at the top of her voice. In vain she 
tried to persuade herself that it was impos- 
sible he could be really lost—there was abso- 
lutely no danger in the part of the 
grounds where she had been playing with 
the child. The one unanswerable fact 
remained—the child was gone, as if the 
earth had opened and swallowed him. 

In less than five minutes every servant 
in the establishment, with my unhappy 
uncle at their head and leading them on, 
went out in search of the missing child. 

Not a foot of the grounds about Oakley 
Manor was left untrod; the little lake 
was dragged, although it was next to im- 
possible that our dear baby could have 
wandered there. The search continued 
for days, but no trace of the child was 
found from that day till the hour of my 
uncle’s death. That he had been stolen 
was the only possible conclusion, and yet 
that, at first, shed no light on the 
mystery of his disappearance, for it was 
impossible in the highest degree that a 
thief could have entered the grounds, 
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and carried off the child under the nurse’s 
eyes; although, when we came to con- 
sider the matter more closely, what at 
first seemed impossible was easily enough 
explained. The thief had, in some way, 
managed to enter the grounds unper- 
ceived. ‘That was easy enough, since he 
might have done it on the previous night, 
remaining hidden in the park till his 
opportunity offered. When our darling 
had run away from his nurse to hide, he 
had been stolen, his cries stifled, and the 
thief had retreated to his hiding place, 
*before Madge had discovered the child’s 
loss. According to her own description, she 
had been so terrified on realizing that the 
child was lost, as to completely lose her 
head ; and, in the terror and confusion 
that ensued, aided by the growing dark- 
ness, the thief had escaped with our 
treasure—the more readily that no one 
had yet thought of our darling having 
been stolen. 

Advertisements appeared in the country 
papers, rewards were offered, the best 
detectives in London were engaged, 
everything that ingenuity could invent, 
or the love of distracted parents suggest, 
was done. Alas! Living or dead, we 
have never since looked upon our little 
Gerald. 

Very dreary and sad was now our once 
happy life at the Manor. Sir Robert was 
bowed to the earth with sorrow, and Lady 
Wilford seemed dying of the grief at her 
heart. She would have died, too, had 
heaven not sent her consolation for the loss 
of her first-born. A few months after the 
disappearance of little Gerald, Lady Wil- 
ford was the mother of lovely little twin 
girls. They were so much alike that the 
nurse used to tie ribbons of different colors 
about their wrists, for in no other way could 
she distinguish the one from the other. 

They were the wonder and admiration 
of the whole county. 

Lady Wilford never recovered her 
bloom of beauty, nor that happy light- 
ness of heart that had made the Manor 
like a fairy dwelling. But she grew 
stronger, and was, insensibly, knit to life 
again by these two golden links that seemed 
to hold her toa world she had so nearly left. 
The two little girls—Lillian and Eleanore 
—grew in beauty and in sweetness, and 
each day seemed to increase their resem- 
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blance to each other. They were of the 
very same heighth, and their hair, eyes, 
features and complexion so exactly alike 
that no one, except their mother, could 
tell which was Lillian and which was 
Eleanore except by the ribbon which dis- 
tinguished them apart. These ribbons 
they still continued to wear, even after 
they were old enough to have learned to an- 
swer to theirnames, and itis very likely that 
even the names would not have been prop- 
erly bestowed but for nurse’s forethought 
in putting the name of each upon her rib- 
bon. Lady Wilford improved on this 
idea by having their names engraved on 
the little golden clasps with which their 
short sleeves were fastened at the shoulder, 
and these were attached at night to their 
white night-slips lest, in the morning, 
they might get put on the wrong one. 

As the little girls approached the age at 
which their brother had been lost, Lady 
Wilford became so nervous and apprehen- 
sive of evil that she was soon ill of a low 
fever. She forbade the nurse to take 
the children out at all, and for more than 
a fortnight Lillian and Eleanore were kept 
inthe house. The result of this precau- 
tion was that both children fell ill; but 
even then, and though it was evident that 
the children were pining for the out-door 
air to which they had been accustomed, 
Lady Wilford persisted in the order she 
had given, till they became so rapidly 
worse that she was obliged to yield to 
the nurse’s entreaties, and allowed them 
to be taken out daily as before. They re- 
covered rapidly, and Lady Wilford’s mor- 
bid dread gradually wore away, although 
no day passed that she did not impress on 
Mrs. Wilson’s mind the necessity of never 
allowing the children to be a moment out 
of her sight. 

Mrs. Wilson was the new nurse. Poor 
Mary Galton never got over the loss of 
her little charge, and cruel suspicions of 
which she became the object. There were 
those who did not scruple to say that the 
child could not have been stolen without 
the connivance of the nurse ; and even her 
fellow-servants accused her of a careless- 
ness which was almost as criminal as evil 
intention. But the child’s own parents 
and myself never for a moment doubted 
the faithful creature. Her terror and grief 
were too real to be assumed; and if any 
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proof of their genuineness had been needed 
yesoon had it in the death of the unhap- 

woman, who pined away from the hour 
of our great misfortune, till she died, 
literally of a broken heart. 

Mrs. Wilson was one of those who at- 
tributed the loss of the little heir to crim- 
inal negligence on the part of his nurse, 
and as she was herself a pattern of fore- 
thought and care,she almost resented Lady 
Wilford’s continual cautions and entreaties 
never to allow the children out of her 
ght. But her over-confidence in herself 
was doomed toa terrible rebuke. One 
morning the nursery seemed unusually 
quiet. There was nosound of bounding, 
childish footsteps, no music of merry 
childish laughter, as was the invariable 
custom of a morning; and Lady Wilford 
and myself, who were very early risers, 
waited in vain for the signal that we might 
enter and enjoy the customary morning 
romp with the children. 


“How late they are sleeping !’’ said 


lady Wilford, and I saw by the haggard 
look on her pale sweet face that she was 
already alarmed—yet feared to say so. 


“T don’t want to wake them if they 
should be sleeping still, Milly dear, and 
yet I would liketo go to the nursery.” 

“Certainly, dear,’’ I answered at 
once. ‘* Come, if they are not yet in 
the nursery we will make no noise to dis- 
turb them,’’ and confident of finding our 
little cherubs, perhaps just being dressed, 
Iwent bounding up the wide stuir-case, 
followed by Lady Wilford. The nursery 
was on the second floor, and in the east 
wing, where it was quite removed from 
the rest of the house, and had been chosen 
because of its remoteness and freedom 
fom noise of any kind. It consisted of a 
large play-room, with barred windows— 
for.safety—and a floor strewn with toys. 
Off this opened a roomy sleeping apart- 
ment containing little else than the 
turse’s bed and the children’s crib. But 
the moment I entered the outer room I 
was struck by an odd look about it, the 
bed-room door being half-open, and a 
dreadful silence that spoke of emptiness, 
o worse than emptiness, within. I rushed 
forward to close the door, my first in- 
tinctive thought being to spare the poor 
mother as long as possible. But Lady 
Wilford, impressed even worse than I 
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had been, was swifter in her movements, 
and dashing herself before me she flung 
open the door and entered. The nurse 
lay back on the pillows apparently dead ; 
we gave but a single look at her, and 
both reached the crib at the same mo- 
ment. It was empty! 

Lady Wilford gave but a single glance 
at it, and then turned her eyes on me—if 
I should live to be a thousand years old I 
never could forget the look in those blank, 
despairing eyes, or that worn, white face. 
She did not swoon or shriek aloud—that 
would have been natural and compara- ~ 
tively easy to bear. But she raised her 
hands with a helpless gesture to her head, 
and then she laughed ! 

It was more than I could bear, and 
turning from her I uttered shriek after 
shriek, and for the moment I felt that I, 
too, was going mad. 

In a few minutes the room was filled 
with people—Sir Robert Wilford, and all 
the household, and our new misfortune 
was soon known. 

Sir Robert gave his first attention to 
his wife, even before he understood what 
had happened. She had found a couple 
of her babies’ little dresses, which they 
had worn the day before, and was sitting 
on the floor, beside the crib, fondling 
them, kissing them, and talking to them. 
The sight was too terrible. 1 turned away, 
and controlling myself with all the power 
of self-command I possessed, I sought to 
advise and direct what should be done. 

The first thing was to attend to nurse 
Wilson, who was not dead, but insensible. 
A gag had been forced into her mouth, 
and that so cruelly that it seemed mar- 
vellous she had not been choked. A por- 
tion of the sheet had been torn off to 
make a bandage for her eyes; and she 
was so securely tied with the counterpane 
and the rest of the sheets, as to make it 
quite impossible for her to move until 
help came to release her. 

After we had untied her, removed the 
bandage and the gag, and used every 
means at our command to restore her, it 
seemed an interminable time before she 
recovered consciousness. And when she 
was at last able to comprehend our ques- 
tions and reply to them, the information 
we had hoped for proved to be meagre 
and valueless. She could tell us absolutely 
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nothing calculated to put us on the track 
of discovery. At some part of the night— 
she only knew it was after midnight—she 
had been awakened, not by noise, she 
thought, but with an impression that some 
one was in the room. The night-light 
burned dimly, at a little distance, and 
she raised herself on her elbow and looked 
over towards the children. The next 
instant some light article like a handker- 
chief was thrown over her face, a pun- 
gent, burning odor took away her breath, 
-and, before she could struggle or cry out, 
she was insensible. When consciousness 
returned she was bound, gagged, and 
blindfolded, as we had found her. 

This was all. It was enough to prove 
that the unhappy nurse was not to blame, 
for she had narrowly escaped with life ; 
but offered no clue, except the horrible 
certainty that the children were stolen, as 
their brother had been, and probably by 
the same hand. But by whom or with 
what motive it was impossible to conjec- 
ture. Neither Sir Robert or Lady Wil- 
ford had, so far as any one knew, an 
enemy in the wide world—therefore their 
misfortunes could not have been prompted 
by vengeance; and although my uncle 
hoped against hope that the thefts had 
been committed fcr the purpose of extort- 
ing money, he was obliged to relinquish 
that idea when his most lavish offers of 
reward met with no response. To add to 
his anguish it was but too evident that 
Lady Wilford had received a blow from 
which she would not recover; and even 
we who loved her most dared not pray 
that she might live, for she was hopelessly 
insane. And while the story of our 
newest calamity was yet fresh on the lips 
of our friends, they came as mourners to 
the funeral of the poor young mother. 

From that hour my uncle Robert never 
raised his head, and the light of hope 
died forever from his eyes. He expressed 
but one wish, and that was to have Robert 
return to.the Manor. My brother was 
again the heir in prospective to all that 
my uncle would leave; and he came to 
him to be the staff and prop of his declin- 
ing years, although his own prospects 
abroad had long made up to him for what 
might have been a disappointment (though 
he never felt itso) at my uncle’s marriage. 

Poor Sir Robert lingered many years, 


for he had an iron constitution, and ag 
he often said, death had forgotten him, 
But |the summons came at last, and he 
was glad to obey it. 

All listened to the story so pathetically 
told with rapt attention, while the baronet 
had shown such evident signs of emotion 
as served to impress Frank Lorrimer more 
favorably regarding him. Indeed, toward 
the conclusion of the story, he had stelen 
softly from the room, and his sister had 
referred to his doing so, by saying: 

‘¢ You must not think my poor brother 
rude, or wanting in feeling because he 
has gone away. The remembrance of our 
sorrows is often more than he can bear.” 

Alone in her own room for the night 
Frank Lorrimer found herself even more 
impressed than she had supposed by the 
sad story she had heard, and nervous and 
sleepless in consequence. Although she 
had already gone to bed, she could not 
compose herself to sleep. She rose softly 
and tried the windows, then the door, 
and finding all secure she was just return- 
ing to bed, when a long, wailing cry, 
more like the howl of a dog than aught 
else, and yet human in its sound, broke 
the stillness, and seemed to freeze her 
heaft with horror. 


IX. 
A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


Arrested midway, on her return from 
the door, Miss Lorrimer stood spell bound 
and cold with terror, listening for a rep- 
etition of the sound which had so alarmed 
her. But all was silent, and at last, 
half-convinced that her vague nervous- 
ness had conjured up a fancied cry, she 
hastened back into bed, and was soon s0 
warm and comfortable, in the downy 
softness of her couch, that she fell asleep. 

In the morning she was disposed to 
laugh at her nervous terrors of the pre- 
vious night, and would have ascribed it 
to her own fancies had the circumstances 
not been referred to by others. 

In the morning Harvey and Frank 
chanced to encounter each other in the 
Park, where they had gone by different 
routes to enjoy a ramble. They walked 
om. As they came toward the Manor 

rank remarked upon the sad and strange 


fate of the three children who should all 
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have been of age by this time, and in pos- 
session of that fine inheritance if they 
had their rights. 

«What do you think of Sir Robert 
now?’ the young lady asked. ‘‘ Don’t 
you feel that you were rather unjust in 
your suspicions ?’’ ‘<I feel more than ever 
convinced that our host is a deep and de- 
signing villian. Did you observe his ag- 
itation, and which even his duplicity 
could not wholly conceal, while Miss 
Wilford told us that painful story of the 
stolen children ?”’ 

«« Of course I observed it, and respected 
him for the signs of so much sensibility.” 
Harvey smiled scornfully. 

«There was no sign of sensibility in 
his agitation,’’ he said, ‘* but rather of 
half-awakened remorse. Have you formed 
no suspicion of the real thief in the case 
of those poor children ?—who was to be 
benefitted by their removal ?—no one ex- 
cept the present possessor of their inheri- 
tance.” Miss Lorrimer started violently, 
and looked almost frightened into Har- 
vey’s stern, pale face. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered her, ‘I suspect 
that Sir Robert Wilford could tell what 
became of his uncle’s children; and—if 
they still live—where they might be found 
now.” 


Miss Lorrimer looked more than fright- 
ened now; she seemed even offended, 
and said coldly, ‘* Your prejudice carries 
you too far, my dear friend. Be satisfied 
with suspecting poor Sir Robert of impos- 
sible crimes—do not impute to him one 
which, though possible, would make him 
out a monster of cruelty.” 


To change a subject which now seemed 
embarrassing to both, Harry presently 
said, «‘O, by the way, Oakley Manor 
seems an abode of mystery in more ways 
than one—did you hear a very strange 
cry last night ?—after. we had all retired 
to our rooms.”’ 

‘Yes, I did—at least I thought I did. 
This morning I concluded it must have 
been merely a fancy. But if you heard 
It too —’’ 


T did. 


It was no fancy at all. I 
thought it was the howl of a dog, at first. 
And as it seemed to sound directly under 
my window, curiosity prompted me to 


look out. I did so, and saw a figure just 
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below of an old man who might have 
served as a painter’s model for one of the 
patriarchs. 

He was looking up toward my window, 
and at sight of me he tried to join his 
shaking hands, as if in supplication, but 
the trembling fingers seemed palsied and 
would not clasp themselves together. And 
all the time hoarse, inarticulate sounds 
burst from his lips. I was deeply shocked 
and filled with compassion; and it had 
just occurred to me to go down and see if 
I could do anything for this poor creature, 
when our host made his appearance, and, 
with no great show of gentleness, led 
away the old man.” 

‘«Well—that is strange,’’ said Frank. 
‘‘ But easily enough explained. Some 
superannuated servant of the family, 
probably grown imbecile from age. There 
comes Miss Wilford—I’m sure she will 
tell us all about it, and we will find the 
mystery a very common-place affair, no 
doubt.” 

‘¢T was going tosend aservant in search 
of you,’’ Miss Wilford said, as she joined 
them, ‘‘but concluded to come myself 
since it is such a lovely day. Has no 
inward monitor whispered that it is 
luncheon-time, young people? ”’ 

Frank and Harvey smiled and shook 
their heads. 

‘¢T will own that we were too much in- 
terested in discussing with each other the 
mystery of a strange cry we both heard 
last night—”’ 

‘¢Ah! Then you dd hear it. Sir Ro- 
bert and I hoped you might have been 
asleep, and had not been disturbed by it. 
So I determined not to mention it unless 
you spoke, since my brother fancied it 
might be unpleasant.’ 

Harvey heard this reference to Sir Ro- 
bert’s thoughtfulness with no great sur- 
prise—his opinion of the baronet being 
fixed and unalterable ; but he could not 
fail to remember that his host had looked 
up and seen him, so that he could not be 
laboring under the idea that Harvey was 
ignorant of the old man’s presence under 
his window. 

Miss Lorrimer continued, with much 
animation, ‘‘ but we both heard the cry ; 
Miss Wilford and Mr. Lovell saw the 
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poor old man —so pray, gratify our 
curiosity.’’ 

‘‘The explanation will be a kind of 
sequel to the story of last night,’’ Miss 
Wilford, who was quite glad to resume 
her narrative, remarked: ‘‘It was so 
late last night that I broke off my story 
purposely, in a rather abrupt manner, 
but I will complete it now.” 

They were, at this moment, close by a 
wide, old-fashioned rustic seat, and mo- 
tioning to Frank and Harvey to seat them- 
selves, Miss Wilford sat down beside 
them, and at once resumed : 

‘* My uncle lay dying, but not (at least 
we thought so) as near death as the event 
proved. Robert and myself had been by 
his side all day; and, my brother, who 
sat up with him for several nights, had 
just been persuaded by me to go to his 
room to take an hour’s much needed re- 
pose. All at once I was conscious of 
loud and angry voices. I hurried out 
into the hall, and there I saw a man—or 
more truly, the skeleten of a man— 
thrusting aside, ‘with his long thin 
arms, the half dozen servants who sought 
to bar the way: and, above all the 
noise, I heard the shrill tones de- 
manding an audience with Sir Robert 
Wilford. In vain the frightened servants 
besought this strange being to go away, en- 
treating him to be quiet, because their 
poor master was dying. 1 had gone for- 
ward, in the hope of enforcing quiet, and 
was now so near the cause of the disturb- 
ance that with a single bound he reached 
me, and kneeling at my feet, caught my 
wrist and held it with a grasp of iron. 
Old, grizzled, white-haired, lean and 
haggard, but, as it seemed at that moment, 
having the strength of ten men, his wild 
eyes glared on me as he said : 

‘*Take me to Sir Robert Wilford, I 
command you! I, too, am dying, but I 
may not die till I have repaired my 
crime. Let me to him, before it is too 
late,—for I bring Sir Robert Wilford 
news of his children. The last words 
were spoken in a voice that might have 
brought back the dead to life; and, 
indeed, they accomplished a little less, 
for my dear uncle, who was at the very 
gates of death, heard them; and, in the 
next moment he was standing in the open 
door-way, wrapped in the silken coverlet 


of the bed. His face was ecstatic, for 
the peace of heaven was upon it; and 
when he spoke his voice was soft, clear, 
and sweet. 

‘Now, my good man,”’ he said, tel] 
me of my children.” 

The stranger had risen to his feet. 

‘« They live!’’ he gasped. 

‘‘Yes—I always felt that—and they 
are—where ?”’ 

‘¢ The girl—one of them and the boy— 
are—”’ 

The man gasped for breath and seemed 
choking—all his late, unnatural strength 
seemed spent. 

My uncle took a step forward, and 
repeated gently: 

‘« Yes, yes, my good fellow, there are 
—where? 

I slipped past my uncle Robert, and 
snatched up the glass of wine that stood 
on the medicine stand, and hastened 
with it to the strange man; but even 
in the brief moment of my absence there 
had been an awful change. A _ gurgling 
sound, like the death rattle, was in his 
throat, a spasm convulsed his face, his 
eyes rolled wildly, then seemed as if 
fixed in death, and he fell in a limp heap 
on the floor at my feet. Even then I 
knelt beside him, and would have forced 
the wine between his lips, but a groan of 
anguish from my uncle called me to his 
side. As Ireached him my brother was 
already there and we supported him in 
our arms, and with the aid of the servants 
would have borne him back to bed, but 
he stopped us with a gesture, while his 
fast glazing eye still dwelt on the strange 
man—whose set wild look seemed still 
bent on him. 

But no other word passed the mute 
lips of either, and in a few minutes death 
had stepped between them. 

When we came to give the necessary 
attention to the unhappy being who had, 


certainly, hastened the work of death,’ 


we found that he was still living. He 
was carried to one of the servants’ beds; 
the doctor who was summoned pro- 
nouncing his seizure paralysis. The 
unfortunate creature did not die—medical 
care, attention, and food preserved his 
life. But our hope of being able to 
gather any intelligence from him, 
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d to the vital subject that brought 
him here, has long since left us. We 
have not so much as learned his own 
name. His power of speech has hope- 
lessly gone—if he could write or read 
which we don’t know—he has no means 
of divulging his secret in that way, 
because of the trembling of his hands 
and fingers, which makes it impossible 
forhim to hold a pen or pencil. We 
have tried everything that ingenuity can 
suggest, but it is a ‘hopeless task; and 
what is most strange when my brother 
tries to get at the secret the old creature 
will not even try to reveal it. We have 
been advised again and again tosend him 
tothe poor-house; but Sir Robert will 
not hear of it, declaring that he never 
could forgive himself if he should thus 
lose the last chance of learning the fate 
of his cousins. So old Tommy, as the 
servants call him, remains ; and occasion- 
ally frightens our guests, as he did last 
night. He is always worse on moonlight 
nights, and it was on hearing Mr. 
Lovell’s name mentioned last night that 
he became so excited, and doubtless that 


was why he appeared under his window. 
But I am so sorry that you should have 


been disturbed by him. 
happens. 

‘But let us return to the house— you 
must certainly be ready for your lunch- 
eon.” Sir Robert did not make his appear- 
ance and when he met his guests at dinner 
it was very evident to Harvey that he was 
putting forth all his powers to captivate 
Frank Lorrimer, and she unconsciously en- 
couraged him—having no suspicion of his 
intentions, She was outwardly at all times 
charming, vivacious, and apparently 
pleased with everything her host at- 
tempted for her entertainment. 

When, therefore, toward the end of 
their visit, Sir Robert one day begged for 
a private interview, she assented at once, 
supposing he wanted her advice in regard 
to some party of pleasure for the morrow. 

hen he came forward, and _ took 
her hand in a manner far more tender 
than the occasion seemed to warrant, she 
allowed him to do so, and listened to him 
for some minutes, too much surprised to 
realize the meaning either of his words or 
Manner. ‘‘ Why, dearest Miss Lorrimer 
—nay, let me call you Frank—I think you 
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must have seen, even long ago, on the oc- 
casion of our first acquaintance, how much 


' Ladmired you. The longer [have known 


you—the greater has been my admi- 
ration and regard for you. Dearest, best 
—beloved girl, why should I hesitate to 
say at once that 1 love you.” 

This was language that the most pre oc- 
cupied could not fail to understand ; and 
the meaning of it flashed on Frank Lorri- 
mer with almost blinding force and sud- 
denness. She snatched her hand violently 
from the tender persuasive clasp of Sir. 
Robert Wilford, and cried out vehement- 
ly—‘‘ Stop, stop, stop, sir; don’t let me 
hear another word.” 

‘¢ But, why, dearest?’’ exclaimed the 
lover tenderly. 

«¢ Why ?—because there is some dread- 
ful mistake—Oh ! what can I have done 
or said to induce you to speak to me so—”’ 

‘¢ Have I expressed myself so very bad- 
ly, then?’’ the baronet asked, with some 
affectation. 

‘*No, no—far too well. But, Sir Rob- 
ert, when a gentleman addresses such lan- 
guage to a lady it is immediately followed 
by an offer of marriage, and you mustn’t 
think of such a thing.”’ 

‘¢Why, dearest Frank—’’ 

‘¢[ am not dearest Frank, and I shall 
think it impertinent of you to continue 
calling me so, after what I have said,” 
Miss Lorrimer interrupted, with a slight 
stamp of her pretty foot, and evidently 
very near the end of her patience. ‘‘ And 
you mustn’t think of asking me to marry 
you, because I would refuse you, abso- 
lutely and forever ; and I insist on being 
spared the pain of doing so. I don’t 
know how I could have led you to think 
of such a thing, and I can only ask 
you to forgive me for unintentionally 
doing so;’’ and she held out her hand 
with a charming and irresistible grace. 

_ Sir Robert Wilford took that fair hand 
and pressed it passionately to his lips. 

‘«T never can accept such a dismissal,” 
he said. ‘*‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady,’ and as I never was faint at heart in 
anything, I cannot begin to be so now. 
I will never give you up,’’ and once more 
pressing his lips to the hand, he still held 
in his own, he bowed profoundly, and left ~ 
the room. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








A Ghost Discovered. 


BY Y. D. SPARKS. 


B)OME years ago, on a raw, 
cold afternoon in Feb- 
ruary, in the City of 
London, in a private par- 
lor of one of the large 
hotels, there might have 
been seen two men busily 
engaged in conversation. 
They were both young, 
neither of them _ being 
over thirty. They were, 
moreover, old friends, 

having known each other since boyhood ; 
but changing fortune had separated them 
—one had devoted himself to art, the 
other to law. The name ofthe artist was 
Ralph Edgerton ; of the man of law, 
John Blount. They had been chums at 
school and later at college; but after 
leaving the university their paths neces- 
sarily widelydiffered. Blount had devoted 
himself with dogged pertinacity to Black- 
stone, and was now a rising barrister at 
Lincoln’s Inn; while Edgerton had 
developed into the gifted Bohemian, 
travelling everywhere, knowing every- 
body and planting his easel on every spot 
in Europe that was worth painting. He 
had had several pictures in the Academy, 
but for the last year or so he had been 
roaming about in the far east--Turkey, 
and especially Egypt. He had but just 
come back, and calling on his old friend, 
Blount, had invited him to his hotel. 
This explains their being together after 
several years of absence. 

‘I say, Ralph, when are you ever 
going to settle down? It is about time, 
old fellow, isn’t it?’’ and Blount leant 
back in his easy chair and looked at 
Edgerton, who was standing before a 
bright coal fire. 

‘* Well, Jack, you know when a fellow 
is wedded to his art he does not think of 
such mundane things as marrying and 
settling down,’’ answered his friend. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! A man is only 
half a man who is not married.’’ 

‘¢ Are you married, Jack ?”’ 

‘*No, but I am engaged and that is 
the next best thing to it.”’ 


‘Qh, indeed! Who is she?”’ 

‘¢ Miss Winston—I met her last sum. 
mer at Scarborough—charming girl.” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t doubt it.”’ 

‘¢ We are to be married in May and 
are going to Scotland for our honey. 
moon.” 

‘¢It is all very well to talk about mar- 
rying,’’ said Edgerton as he lighted a 
cigarette and sank into an easy chair; 
‘<but what sort of a house have I to 
offer to my prospective—bride? Now 
you have a pleasant little house in Hamp- 
stead to offer to Mrs. John Blount, when 
the honey is all out of the moon, and 
you return to London, while you know] 
have been a tramp since we left Oxford.” 

‘¢ What sort of a place would you like? 
Because I might put you into the way of 
getting something reasonable.” 

‘¢ Anywhere but in the city. I had 
thought, while on the steamer coming 
home, that I should like some old manor 


house, with no end of rooms in it, you 
know.” 

‘¢ Do you really mean what you say?” 
interrupted Blount. 


‘¢Why not? Don’t you think I could 
play the rural squire ?”’ 

‘¢ Then I can let you into getting the 
greatest bargain in England. [I have an 
estate now on my hands and have had it 
for some time. It has some seventy acres 
and a fine old house stands on it. It is 
at present inhabited by its former owner, 
a Mr. Laughton—Squire, he is called by 
his neighbors. Because he is an old 
friend of mine I let him stay there free 
of rent until an owner can be found.” 

‘‘ You say this Laughton was its former 
owner? How came it to pass out of his 
hands ?’’ inquired Edgerton. 

‘¢ Well, it is a long story, and a sad 
one, but I will give it in brief: He first 
got involved in a big law suit, and that 
cost him a pretty penny; then he lost 
some more in stocks. Thenhe had a son 
-——a regular black sheep. This son got 
mixed up in a quarrel with a man in some 
village near by, about a girl. They fought 
and the other man died the next day from 
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the effects. ‘Tom Laughton was arrested, 
escaped the gallows, and was sent to the 
Colonies. But, between you and me, 
this Tom Laughton is not such a bad fel- 
low. He got into bad company; that is 
what ruined him. I think the verdict the 
jury brought in was altogether too severe. 
However, I must go on. His son’s dis- 

ace seemed to weigh very heavily on 
the old man and things went from bad to 
worse. ‘To raise money he was compelled 
to mortgage his property, and tien came 
the crash. He was unable to pay the in- 
terest and the old place was sold for a 
song. It was bought by a client of mine 
and he is anxious to resell it at a very 
slight increase.”’ 

‘Why, did he find anything the mat- 
ter with the house ?’’ asked Edgerton. 

‘Well, you see,’’ replied his friend, 
“it is rather a lonely situation; but I 
should think that that would be no ob- 
jection to you.” 

‘“‘Oh, by no means. When I settle 
down, it will be in some quiet spot where 
land my better half can commune with 
nature.’’ 


“Is there anything to prevent us going 
to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘Not that I know of,’’ answered Ed- 
gerton; ‘‘ but you have forgotten to tell 
me where it is.’’ 


“Oh! It is in Devonshire. It is 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
London.”’ 

“Indeed, that would just about suit 
me. But, Jack, if I take the house, will] 
you help me get a wife ?”’ 

‘‘You can depend on me, old fellow; 
l'll do the best I can.”’ 

The conversation then drifted into 
other channels; but the visit to Earlscourt 
was not forgotten, and it was agreed at 
parting that they should take the ten 
o'clock train the following morning. 

The next morning opened clear. After 
breakfast, Edgerton betook himself to the 
tailway station, where he found Blount 
already awaiting him. Together they 
entered a first class carriage and were 
soon bowling along to the southwest. 

It was quite late in the afternoon before 
they drew up at the gates of Earlscourt ; 
for the journey, though not great as the 
crow flies, yet was tedious on account of 
the numerous changes. 
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Looking out of the window, as the 
carriage entered the drive, Edgerton saw 
in the distance the manor house. Its 
architecture was of no particular style, 
but rather a collection of many, from 
Elizabethan to the present day. ‘*A 
great, rambling house, with no end of 
dark corners and big closets,’’ thought 
Edgerton, as he and Blount got out and 
rang the front door bell. It was answered 
by a young woman who was shaken hands 
with by Blount, and introduced to the 
astonished Edgerton as Miss Laughton. 

‘« We only received your telegram two 
hours ago,’’ she said, turning to Blount, 
“so you must make allowance if everything 
is not as it should be.’’ 

‘¢ Please don’t mention it. I am sure 
everything is just right. I have brought 
down a Mr. Edgerton to look at Earls- 
court; I am going to try and persuade 
him to buy it.”’ 

‘¢T am sure he will like it,’’ she replied. 

*‘* Where is Mr. Laughton ?’’ inquired 
Blount. 

‘‘ He will be down in a moment; but 
let us go into the library.”’ 

They did so. 

A large fire had been lighted, and that, 
with a lamp on a side table, made the 
room look cosy and inviting to the tired 
travellers. 

Sinking into a chair, Edgerton looked 
at their hostess. She was of medium 
height, with light brown- hair and with 
eyes that might be black or blue. She 
was dressed in some dark material that 
served to show off her graceful figure. 

‘‘ Ah, Jack, my boy, I am glad to see 
you,’”’ and Mr. Laughton, an old gentle- 
man with white hair, now entered the 
room. 

‘¢Thank you very much. I have 
brought an old friend of mine—Mr. 
Edgerton. He is in search of a house, 
and I don’t think he could do better than 
take Earlscourt. Do you?” 

‘*No, indeed. Mr. Edgerton, I am 
very glad to see you, and I am sure you 
will fall in love with Earlscourt. But 
would you like to dress for dinner ?”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, yes.”’ 

‘¢Then I will show you your rooms, 
I suppose, Jack, you will have the one 
you usually occupy when you pay us a 
visit ?”’ 
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‘¢ Yes, if you please. I am quite ac- 
customed to it,’’ replied Blount. 

And the two gentlemen followed their 
host, who ascended the broad staircase, 
and stopped at a door on the second story. 

‘¢ This is the blue room, Mr. Edgerton,”’ 
said their host. ‘‘I am afraid you will 
find it rather cold for a few minutes ; the 
fire has just been lighted, but it will not 
take long to heat up.”’ 

‘¢Then, Ralph, come into my room 
and dress. It is only at the end of the 
hall,’’ said Blount. 

‘¢Then, gentlemen, I will leave you. 
We dine early—at six—and it is now 
half-past five,’’ and Mr. Laughton with- 
drew. 

‘¢ Well, old fellow, how do you like 
Earlscourt?’’ said Blount, as they were 
dressing. 

‘‘Oh, very much, so far. Just my 
style, in fact. But we must not be late 
for dinner,’’ and Edgerton proceeded to 
make his toilet as rapidly as he was able. 

The dinner that evening was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one. Edgerton being 
the only stranger was soon made to feel 


at home ; indeed, he, on his part, did his 
utmost to make the meal a merry one. 
With the practised ease of the true con- 
versationalist he did not confine himself 
to the great ego, but drew out what was 


It was only 
after an earnest request to tell of his 
travels in Egypt that he consented. He 
had spent four months in that strange 
and wonderful country—roaming about 
among its ancient cities, sketching its 
ruins, and sailing at sunset on the mystic 
Nile, when the sun, a great red cannon 
ball, would sink as it were in an instant, 
and black night would spring into being. 
Of the Pyramids, and of that other strange 
remnant of a far-off civilization—the 
Sphinx—around which, boundless and 
bare, ‘‘the lone and level sands stretch 
far away.” 

Finally, the meal was ended, and Miss 
Laughton left the gentlemen to their 
cigars. 

‘‘This is a fine old mansion, Mr. 
Laughton,”’ said Edgerton, and he looked 
at his host. 

‘‘It is, truly. I do not know of a 
more comfortable spot in England. It 
is a little run down at present, but a 


hundred or so will put it in good order,” 

After some further conversation the 
gentlemen left the table—Blount and Mr, 
Laughton lingering in the library. Ed- 
gerton made his way alone to the drawin 
room. As he approached he heard 
sounds of music. ‘The door being open 
he went in. It was a long, rectangular 
room with two oriel windows. The 
floor was covered here and there with 
rugs. A fire roared on the cavernous 
hearth. And at one end, with the light 
falling on her from a standing lamp, sat 
Miss Laughton at a piano. She was 
singing a simple ballad, but there was in 
it a sadness, a yearning after sympathy, 
that made Edgerton, though a constant 
hearer of music all his life, feel as if 
ah, what was he thinking of. The music 
stopped. He made his way to the piano. 

*«¢ May I turn over for you?”’ he asked, 

She started violently. 

‘«]__I did not know any one was here, 
It was—only a little piece I learned years 
ago.”’ 

‘“‘T am exceedingly sorry I startled you; 
but you are not going to stop?”’ 

‘Oh, I could not think of singing 
before you !”’ 

‘¢ Why not ?”’ 

‘« Because I know you are a musical 
critic and have heard all the great artists 
of the continent.’’ 

‘‘But cannot I enjoy singing that is 
not professional ? I am convinced that 
the enjoyment of music depends largely 
on the mood we happen to be in. Hon- 
estly, your singing gave me more pleasure 
than many a noted singer in a crowded 
concert hall.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you. But here is Mr. Blount!” 
and she rose as that gentleman, with her 
father, entered the room. 

‘¢ Ah, we missed you,’’ said Blount, 
turning to Edgerton ; ‘* so you have been 
in here?” 

‘©Yes; I have been listening to Miss 
Laughton sing, and I hope to have that 
pleasure repeated several times before the 
evening is out.”’ ; 

The evening passed rapidly in music 
and inconversation. They were all more 
or less musical—even Blount, though liv- 
ing among musty tomes, had managed to 
keep up his music, and played, for an 
amateur, above the average. 
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It was late before they broke up; but 
at length Edgerton found himself in his 
room for the night, seated before a good 


fire, ruminating over the events of the. 


evening. He was interrupted in his 
reverie by a knocking at the door. 

«Come in! Oh, I forgot I had locked 
it Ah, Jack, old boy, what are you up 
to? ”? 

‘«‘T thought I would step in and have a 
good-night cigar with you.”’ 

‘Delighted ! Have a match.”’ 

‘‘Thanks. Well, how is Earlscourt?”’ 

‘Very well. Iam delighted with it. 
It is mighty hard lines though for Mr. 
Laughton. He does not say anything, 
but anyone can see he feels it keenly. 
By the way, why didn’t you tell a fellow 
Mr. Laughton had a daughter ?”’ 

“Oh, I did not think that would make 
much difference to you.”’ 

“She is a very interesting girl, I 
think.’’ 

‘“‘What?’’ exclaimed Blount, in feigned 
surprise. 

“IT did not say I had lost my heart to 
her. I simply remarked that she was in- 
teresting. She has something to say, and 
she says it; and, you know, all women, or 
men either, don’t possess that peculiar 
characteristic.’’ 

“No; very true,’’ and Blount gazed 
at the fire in a brown study. 

In one of the pauses of their conversa- 
tion, Blount suddenly turned to Edgerton, 
and looking keenly at him for a moment, 
said, sharply : 

“Ralph!” 

“‘ Yes ;—-why the dickens do you speak 
to a fellow like that ?’’ 

“I take it you are no fool.” 

“Thanks. Anything else? ”’ 

“T am serious. I am going to tell 
you a secret.’’ 

“T am all attention; say on.”’ 

“This house is haunted.”’ 

“That is good. What by?” 

“If you won’t be serious I shan’t tell 
you anything more.”’ 

“I tell you I am listening to everything 
you say,’’ replied Edgerton. 

_ “My client has tried several times 
in the last few months to rent this house, 
but has failed every time. The people 
vho have tried it have been scared away. 
y you cannot get a servant to stay for 


love or money. ‘There is an old house- 
keeper here, but no one else. Did you 
not notice that Miss Laughton opened 
the door herself ?”’ 

‘* Yes; I thought it rather strange at 
the time.’’ , 

‘‘ Well, that isthe reason. Now, I am 
convinced that there is nothing in it. 
This story about ghosts is all humbug. 
It’s an excuse intending buyers trump up, 
when they have no other, to allow them- 
selves to back out of taking the place. 
But, on the other hand, I don’t deny the 
possibility of fraud somewhere. I am 
loth to suspect the Laughtons of any con- 
nivance to keep the house empty ; but we 
are all human, and, as I said before, it is 
mighty hard for them to leave their old 
home.”’ 

‘¢ But it is most absurd and untrue to 
suppose the Laughtons have anything to 
do with the house being empty,”’ inter- 
rupted Edgerton with some warmth. 

‘Don’t get excited. I have simply 
warned you so that you may be on your 
guard, and keep a sharp look out for 
ghosts. Here, take this pistol, it may 
come in handy, and if you do hit some- 
thing I will see you don’t get into any 
trouble ; and now, good-night.”’ 

‘Stop a moment!” said Edgerton. 
‘« Here, take back your pistol; I would 
rather not take it; besides, fire-arms are 
useless against ghosts. *’ 

‘* Well, you know best. Good-night,” 
and Blount left the room. 

After locking the door, Edgerton went 
to the fire and finished his cigar, which 
done, he got up and looked about him. 
It was a large, square room with a bow 
window. There wasa four-post bedstead, 
three or four chairs and an old fashioned 
secretary. Edgerton went to the windew 
and looked out. It was a bright, star- 
light night. Drawing to the curtains 
which shut off the bow window, Edger- 
ton returned to the fire, looked at his 
watch, and saw it was after twelve. 

‘< Well, I must put out the lights, or 
the ghosts will never come.’’ Taking off 
his coat and vest and removing his shoes, 
he got into bed. But, after lying still 
for a short time, he decided to hide him- 
self in some part of the room, as then he 
could see what was going on without 
being seen. They or it would be sure to 
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come to the bed first. So arranging the 
clothes so as to look as if some one was 
sleeping there, he crouched behind the 
secretary and waited for developments ; 
for, somehow or other, he felt sure some- 
thing woyld happen. It grew darker and 
darker. The clock in the hall had struck 
two. Edgerton began to feel chilly, and 
thoughts of getting into bed came to his 
mind. As in all houses—particularly old 
ones—there were many unaccountable 
noises. But listen—a stealthy footstep in 
the direction of the window! Yes, there 
was no mistaking it thistime. There was 
sufficient light from the fire to see objects 
in the room. Edgerton then saw the 
curtains drawn aside and the figure of a 
man appear. He rubbed his eyes, but 
there was no mistake about it. There 
was a man in the room and he was creep- 
ing towards the bed with a pillow in his 
hands. Edgerton wished most devoutly 
now he had kept that pistol. The fellow, 
when within three feet of the bed, made 
a sudden spring on what he supposed was 
a man sleeping. Then everything was 
quiet. But Edgerton felt his heart come 
into his throat as he saw the man leave 
the bed and come with hurried steps to 
the secretary. There was no escape—he 
must meet him. Suddenly stepping for- 
ward, Edgerton faced the man : 

‘“Who are you? And what do you 
want ?”’ 

‘<T’H] show you, mister,’’ and with one 
bound he had caught Edgerton by the 
throat and pinned him to the wall. 

But Edgerton was not so easily over- 
come, and wrenching himself free he 
struck his unknown assailant a stunning 
blow between the eyes, which served only 
to. madden him, however; for, with a 
suppressed oath, he flung himself on 
Edgerton and bore him to the floor. 
Then Edgerton felt the grip of a hand at 
his throat that was strangling him. He 
tried to scream, but failed. A ton weight 
seemed weighing on his chest. He felt 
his brain reeling with the agonizing pain 
—when, suddenly, the pressure relaxed 
and he heard voices. 

‘¢ And so you have not brought suffi- 
cient disgrace on our family but you must 
attempt murder,’’ he heard a voice say. 

‘< But it, the cove discovered me ; 
what could I do?”’ 
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‘¢You promised to frighten him only, 
That looks like it,’’ and there was g 
withering scorn in the voice. 


Then Edgerton remembered some 
brandy being forced down his throat, 
He staggered to his feet and saw—oh, 
horror !—Miss Laughton standing beside 
the wretch who had nearly strangled him. 

‘«Mr. Edgerton,” she said, ‘‘ when you 
are sufficiently recovered, I will tell you 
everything.’”’ Her companion made a 
movement as if to stop her. ‘Aye, 
everything,”’ she continued. 

‘‘Miss Laughton, what in heaven's 
name is all this mystery?’’ stammered 
Edgerton. 

“‘T will tell you. That man is my 
brother, Tom. He wads transported to 
the Colonies for twenty years. Stand, 
or I'll fire though you are my brother,” 
she exclaimed, as her companion came 
threateningly towards her. ‘‘ He es- 


caped,’’ she continued, ‘‘ from Australia 
some nine months ago and came to Eng- 
land. He has been hiding here at Earls- 
court for the last three months. . He has, 
by a secret passage, gained admittance to 


this room and frightened intending pur- 
chasers away, so as to live here safe until 
some of the excitement of his escape had 
blown over. Now you know all, and do 
as you think right.” 

Something in the hard despair of the 
young face touched Edgerton. It was so 
hopeless, so crushed. 

‘You need not be afraid that I will 
betray your brother,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I know 
the captain of a packet that sails to- 
morrow for America.” 

‘Right you are. And you won't split 
on a man?”’ interrupted the convict. 

‘*T swear it,” replied Edgerton. _ 

«You are too good,” exclaimed Miss 
Laughton, and she staggered and would 
have fallen had not Edgerton caught her. 

‘¢ Thanks, I am better now; we must 
be going. Good-night,’’ and she walked 
towards the window and disappeared be- 
hind the curtains. 

‘<T will see you to-morrow,” said the 
convict to Edgerton as he followed his 
sister. 

‘< Yes, or rather to-night, as it is half- 
past two already. I will come for you, 
and we will take the night train for Lon- 
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don. Good-night,’’ and Edgerton was 
left alone. 

«‘Here’s a go and no mistake! Well, 
[have promised and I will keep it. It is 
too bad though ’’—and he poured out a 
glass of brandy—‘‘ that Miss Laughton 
should have such a brother.’’ Having 
said which he hastily undressed and got 
into bed. It was some time before he fell 
asleep; but tired nature at last asserted 
her sway, and he slept soundly. 


It was cold and wet the next morning. 
After a pleasant breakfast Blount and Ed- 
gerton left for,London. Edgerton did 
not go far; for, at the second stop, he 
left Blount, telling him he wanted to see 
a friend. 


Late that night a closed carriage might 
have been seen speeding towards Earls- 
court, arriving at which a muffled figure 
got in and the carriage was driven to the 
Two men got out and 


tailway station. 
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took the night train for London. In the 
early dawn of the following morning a 
ship sailed for Canada, and in one of the 
cabins sat Tom Laughton. He success- 
fully escaped the clutches of the law, and 
arrived safely at the other side. . Several 
months later his sister heard from him 
that he had settled in a town that was 
rapidly growing, and that he thought in 
a few years he might send back money to 
re-buy the old homestead. But fate had 
decreed otherwise. From the time of 
their first meeting, Edgerton had felt a 
strong interest in Miss Laughton. This. 
feeling had grown into something stronger 
and at last Edgerton awoke to the fact he 
was in love with her. And so it all came 
about that the Laughtons did not leave 
Earlscourt after all, for Edgerton bought 
the place and shortly afterwards married 
Miss Laughton, who thus continued to be 
the gracious mistress of the manor house 
of Earlscourt. 
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BY FRED COMMINS EDWARDS. 


\. And my poor heart is murmuring, “ Late 


OVE, I sit at the window and wait, 
I wait! 


So late!” 


Swiftly the white rack is streaming, 
Coldly the new moon is beaming, 
Darkly the valley is gleaming, 

And I sit at the window 


And wait. 


Love, I stand at the door and gaze, 
I gaze! 

And my poor heart’s complaining, “ He stays, © 
He stays!” 

Wildly the tempest is flying, 

Lights from the heavens are dying, 

Night birds are mourning and crying, 

And I stand at the door 

And gaze. 


Love, I come through the meadows and cry,. 
I cry! 

And my poor heart is whispering, “ Nigh, 
He’s nigh!” 

Rain down the ways is whirling, 

Tree tops are tossing and swirling, 

Hoarsely the torrents are hurling, 

And I come through the meadows 

And cry. 


Love, I lie on thy grave and weep, 


I weep! 


And my poor heart is sobbing, “Asleep, 
He’s asleep!” 
Sleep that no kisses can waken: 
Blasted my life and forsaken, 
Tortured by memories unshaken, 
All that I loved from me taken, 
Oh, my Ged, let me die and forget 


To weep! 
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BY DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL. 


‘Transform us! Let us bear 
Thine irflage everywhere— 
Thy living witnesses, O living Word! 
We would in Thee abide, 
In Thee be glorified, 
And shine as candles ‘lighted by the Lord.’” 


HIS seems to have been the 
prayer fulfilled in her life, of 
her whose busy pen has so 
lately been laid down forever, 
whose hands,. always doing 

for others, are now at rest,and whose 
simple, unpretending life here is ended, 
but just begun—doubt not—in that 
‘¢ house not made with hands.”’ 


Dinah Maria Mulock began life in 
1826 in a parish of Staffordshire, England, 
under most favorable circumstances ; that 
is, she had the blessing of wise as well as 
loving home-training, was early taught 
obedience, unselfishness, and self-control. 
When her father, an English clergyman, 
died, and, a short time later, the mother, 
this girl—not twenty-two—was able to 
watch over and aid in educating a family 
of brothers and sisters. In 1849—at the 
age of twenty-three—she published ‘‘ The 
Ogilvies,”” and from this time on her 
literary work was characterized by con- 
scientiousness, and ghat reality in her 
heroes and heroines her readers have 
constantly felt in her books. Her greatest 
novel—John Halifax—appeared twelve 
years later than ‘‘ The Ogilvies,’’ with 
the stamp of her larger experience, wider 
thought, and the earnestness of her own 
earnest life shining through its pages. 
We all love John Halifax and Ursula. 
Many years ago, a teacher in the Royal 
Normal Blind Asylum in which Mrs. 
Craik took such a keen interest. wrote of 
two of the visits the blind children paid 
to Mrs. Craik’s country home called 
‘Corner House.’’ When the children 
with joyous anticipation were talking of 
the visit on the morrow, they persisted 
in calling Mrs. Craik ‘* Miss March,”’ so 
similar in their minds were the creator 
and the created. ' 


** Is Miss March pretty?’’ they asked ; 
but when they returned from the visit the 


teacher added, ‘‘ they no longer asked, is 
she pretty? but isn’t she just lovely ! they 
declared.”’ 

When about forty-three Miss Mulock 
became Mrs. Craik, and for eighteen years 
she enjoyed an unusally peaceful and hap. 
py life. The draw-back to its perfect 
happiness was the lack of children, which 
to such a tender, motherly nature must 
have been a great deprivation. But her 
heart was large enough to take in other 
people’s children, including motherless 
little ones, shop-girls and any soul old or 
young, rich or poor who needed her. 
And when a baby was one day left near 
her door, she took the waif in, and right 
nobly did the little ‘‘ Dorothy”’ return 
her love and tender care. Soclose to her 
heart grew the child that she could hard- 
ly miss the real mother-love of other child- 
ren. Indeed, alas! that it should be so! 
many children with ‘‘ very own’’ mothers 
never experienced such love, and such a 
sunny childhood and girl-hood as did 
this child. 

Mrs. Craik said, she tried never to 
write a line ‘‘ that God might not read as 
I write it and let it stand.’’ And the 
beauty of her written words were not 
empty phrases, but carried out lovingly 
and unpretentiously in her own life. Her 
pretty old-fashioned home was not al- 
lowed to be only enjoyed by her family 
and chosen friends, but by many to whom 
the treat of that glimpse of a real home, 
and the wise sympathetic hostess was a 
boon few more favored mortals can wholly 
appreciate. 

The house itself is in Elizabethan 
style, and the wooden beams are exposed 
in allthe rooms. The walls are thick, and 
long ottomans fill the window seats. The 
panes of glass are tiny and diamond shaped. 
In the dining-room across the fire-place Is 
carved in stone the motto, ‘‘ East or West 
home is best.’”” The walls of the large 
hall are of small marble tiles, and the floor 
is of tessellated marble. Outside, the 
lower part of the building is of red brick, 
and above this to the Gothic roofare red 
tiles overlapping each other. The house 
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stands back from the country road in 
front, and from a beautiful lape at one 
side. ‘* This is the description of ‘ Cor- 
ner House,’ given by Miss Dawson, the 
teacher to whom I have before referred. 
Imagine this home, then, with a genial 
host as well as hostess, opening wide its 
doors in welcome to twenty or more Lon- 
don shop-girls, shut up within city walls, 
tired, some heart-sick and discouraged‘ 
Here to the fresh country air they came 
in the hot summer days every week, sure of 
a cordial welcome, without hint of patron- 
age, and sure too of a hearty and sincere 
interest in all their joys and sorrows from 
the author of ‘‘A Brave Lady,’’ ‘‘ Mis- 
tress and Maid,’”’ ‘‘ My Mother and I.”’ 

As often as the present writer has read 
«A Brave Lady,’’ the tears will start at 
the picture of that delicate heroic soul, 
bearing s6 uncomplainingly, with un- 
daunted front, the tragedy of her sorrow- 
ful life. What can seem more ‘‘ just as 
it happened,’’ than ‘‘ Christian’s Mis- 
take,’ or the sisters in ‘‘A Woman’s 
Kingdom ?”’ 

Ranking next to ‘‘ John Halifax’’ and 
“A Brave Lady’’ comes, in my opinion, 
“A Noble Life.”’ 

I love to dwell on the life of this 
woman, gifted, yet humble, loving her 
friends deeply, yet shrinking from display 
or conspicuousness, practicing active 
Christianity by use of the means God- 
given—of moderate wealth, pen, tact, 
and warm heart—as powers to help on 
the Master’s work in the world. 

Who can fill her place? Those there 
are with greater genius, some with kind 
hearts, but, alas! where can be- found 
another Dinah Mulock-Craik? This 
loss came all too soon ‘and unexpected, 
October 5th, 1887, leaving, besides her 
bereaved husband and daughter, many 
others who ‘‘ knew her but to love her,”’ 
and those on both sides of the Atlantic 
who know her only through her books. 

A great contrast in many respects to 
Mrs. Craik, yet with a like earnestness of 
purpose and womanliness, was Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. With a_ girlhood 
peculiar in its years of suffering and 
deprivation, instead of weakly repining 
at her lot, this girl turned to the things 
she could have, and out of books and brain 
she drew mines of treasure and delight. 
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Unconsciously, she followed the advice 
of her future husband. He wrote : 


«‘ The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but finding first 
What may be, then how to make 1t fgir 
Up to our means.” 


Her parents aided her by supplying 
these needs as far as possible, and in her 
home-life she found loving sympathy. 
At the age of ten she became a writer, 
and was always a thorough and con- 
scientious student. Like George Eliot, 
her mind, in its depth and mental grasp 
of every subject to which it turned, pos- 
sessed the characteristics of the sterner 
sex, joined to a womanly tenderness and 
vivid imagery. Elizabeth Barrett could 
write a ‘‘ Drama of Exile,” and translate ° 
Greek sonnets, and still again depict the 
‘¢ Swan’s Nest Among the Reeds;”’ could 


write ‘‘ The Seraphim,”’ and ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound,’’ and again draw those pictures of 
‘A Child Asleep,’’ and ‘ Isotel and Her 
Child.”’ 

But a more complete and perfect ex- 
perience was reserved for this child of 


song whose health had been still further 
undermined by the shock of witnessing 
the drowning of a loved brother. In 
1846 she married the poet Robert Brown- 
ing, and in the sunny land of Italy, with 
renewed health, and in happiness of what 
must have been an ideal of marriage, 
she passed the last fifteen years of her 
life. Here, in Florence, the resort of 
so many gifted English writers, she threw 
herself with characteristic ardor into 
Italy’s struggle for freedom, and, with all 
these new experiences, her poetry gained 
added finish and beauty. Here, too, 
she became a happy mother. Of her 
work she said, ‘‘ while full of faults, as I 
go forward to my critics and confess these 
poems have my soul and life in them.”’ 

The notice in the last canto of ‘‘ Casa 
Guide Windows,’’ after her outburst of 
sympathy with Florence, she turns as if 
in relief to her own baby. 


“The sun strikes through the windows, up the 
floor ; 
Stand out in it my own young Florentine, 
Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 
It grows along thy amber curls, to shine 
Brighter than elsewhere, Now look straight 
before 
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And fix thy brave blue English eyes on mine, 
And from thy soul, which fronts the future so, 
With unabashed and unbated gaze, 

Teach me to hope for, what the angels know, 
When they smile clear as thou dost.” 


‘A tale of Villa Franca’’ is told to 
her son, and in ‘Only a Curl,”’ ‘‘Little 
Mattie’’ and ‘‘ The Child Jesus’’ we see 
her fervent motherhood ; while if the cry 
of the children and ‘‘ Cry of the Human’”’ 
show less reason and anglysis than many 
of her poems, they show also a more 
yearning sympathy with suffering hu- 
manity. One of the last of her poems was 
a plea for the ragged schools of London. 

Her friends in Florence bear testimony 
to the beauty and influence of her life 
apart from her writings. Though never 
. Strong, the end was sudden and unex- 
pected. She literally fell asleep like a lit- 
tle child, without pain, and all uncon- 
scious she awoke in that better country to 
which we all are hastening. 

Was it in a spirit of prophecy she 
wrote : 


“For me my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 


A WINTER’S RHYME. 


That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its wéaried vision close, 
Would chfldlike on his love repose, 

Who “giveth his beloved sleep!” 


And friends, dear friends,—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And around my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all, 
Say, not a tear must o’er her fall— 
_ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


And thus in the month of roses, 1861, 
expired at the age of fifty-two this gifted 
woman. 


Florence in appreciation of her en- 
thusiastic interest in her troubles inscribed 
on Casa Guidi an inscription to her loved 
and honored memory. 


And so these two, unlike in tempera- 
ment and attainments, yet not unlike in 
loving kindness towards others and the 
earnest desire to heal the broken-hearted, 
are examples which our American girls 
of to-day, whatever their resources and 
ability, would do well follow, and of 
whom women in all time and in all places 
may be justly proud. 





A Winter's Rhone. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM, 


And sweet the breath of summer time, 
And grateful autumn’s cooler breeze, 
Yet would I choose a winter’s rhyme. 


TS Anas soft the balmy airs of spring, 


I’d sing the rumblings of the gale, 
When old Boreas frets and fumes, 
Or, when in angrier mood, he roars, 
And darkening clouds cast deeper glooms 


O’er nature’s face, and fast and far 
O’er the earth falls the snowy fleece, 
What time our youngsters love to think 
The old dame plucks her feathery geese. 


I’d sing the music of the bells, 

Their merry chimes and janglings sweet, 
As with the breeze the coursers go, 

With heads as free, and steps as fleet. 


I’d love to watch the glowing ‘cheek, 
The rosy lip and sparkling eye 

Of her who close beside me sits, 
As o’er the ground we gaily fly. 


The snow-ball fight, the skater’s sport, 
The coasting hill, the long-drawn slide, 
And, merriest and best of all, 
The jolly, wild toboggan ride; 


The calm and sweet domestic joys 
That circle, on the winter’s night, 

Around the fireside snug and warm, 
And give the hour its fond delight; 


The merry games and noisy romps, 
The laughter loud of childish glee ; 

When in our children live again 
Our vanished joys of infancy. 


Such are the pleasures and de!ights 
That charm us in the winter time; 
Give me her blizzards, storms and clouds, 
Her icy winds, her snow—and rime. 





Assisting fate. 


BY BURNESTON LANE, 


OU will not?’’ gasped God- 
mother. ‘‘I will not!” said 
I, Godmother lay back in 

her chair. 
‘‘Here, Starch, 
bring the vinaigrette! Don’t you see I 
want it? You never see anything! And 
the fan, too,—of course, the fan. Now, 
Philip, will you please resume your seat 


and state your reasons for this remarkable’ 


obstinacy ? ”’ 

‘¢ Quite comfortable standing, thanks,”’ 
said I. ‘* No chair, Miss Starch. I 
think, Godmother, that you know my 
reasons ; "tis hardly necessary for me to 
repeat them.”’ 

“I told you to repeat them ! ”’ 

Godmother grasped her cane, dropped 
it again and untied her cap strings. 

“Very well, then, here goes,” said 1; 
“you insist that I shail unconditionally 
prumise iv marry a woman I have never 
sen, of whom I know worse than 
nothing—”’ 

“‘ Worse than nothing ! ”’ 

My Godmother’s voice rose to a shriek, 
“what more in the name of sense do you 
want to know! A model girl, I told 
you—”’ 

‘“‘T detest models! ”’ 

“ An heiress—”’ 

“And _ purse-proud,’’ I rejoined ; 
“that settles it, Godmother. I refuse 
positively to marry the-girl I’ve never 
seen. I hate such mockery in marriage, 
and will be better satisfied to work for 
the rest of my life rather than make a 
pure business bargain of this thing ! ”’ 

“So you shall!’’ shrieked my God- 
mother, pounding on the floor with her 
cane, while Starch stood behind her 
chair, with hands and eyes uplifted, and 
ejaculations of horror. 


‘‘No you shan’t, either. A Court- 
ney work, indeed! You shall marry 
this girl. It’s my money, and I have a 
nght to choose who shall spend it. I say 
you've got to marry this girl, do you 
hear? Who raised you? Who took 
you—an orphan—you—you—”’ 

VoL. cxvi1i—No. 17. 
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My Godmother choked with rage, and 
Miss Starch interspersed her waves of the 
fan with muffled exclamations of— 

<¢Q, my dear sir, be careful, do now!” 

While I studied the situation with light- 
ning rapidity, and, as it suited neither 
my purse nor pride for my relative to 
veer around with her returning breath and 
turn me out the door without a shilling, 
I replied : 

‘‘Do you know, my dear Godmother, 
I entirely realize your great kindness and 
generosity and look upon you as a parent. 
If I have been somewhat hasty, I hope 
you will forget it and give me time to 
think of it and get used to this idea. 
Your plans usually turn out well, you 
know,’’ I added, with a laugh; ‘‘ but this 
time they were rather too strong for me; 
however, I will go down for a dip, and 
think it over. I'll call for you dinner- 
time.”’ 

I took my hat and hurried away with- 
out waiting a reply, while Miss Starch 
closed the door after me. — ° 

Promise to marry a girl I’d never seen! 

My Godmother’s reins had drawn over- 
tightly in many directions, but this topped ° 
the mast! I had longed to make a tour 
to the floating Icebergs, and she wouldn’t 
let me. I longed to search for the South 
Pole, and she said she’d go too. I pined 
to visit South Africa and investigate the 
whereabouts of ‘‘She,’’ Godmother turned 
purple and pounded on the floor when I 
suggested it. Now she wanted me to say, 
l’d marry a woman I’d never seen ! 

I dashed into the breakers with a sense 
of desperation only known to a man who | 
is whiteand twenty-one, but not free, by 
reason of respect due and obligation una- 
voidable. 

The unfortunate girl on whom my God- 
mother had pounced, or was going to 
pounce, was Miss Courtney, an orphan 
and a grandniece whom she had never 
seen; daughter of her nephew Gen. 
Courtney, who had died a few years pre- 
viously in Bombay. Thereupon, when 
my Godmother heard that he had left a 
daughter, and that the daughter was to 
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come to America in the near future, she 
conceived a fertile plan for keeping a 
considerable sum of money in the family, 
and, with her usual tenacity, wrote to the 
young lady’s guardian, perhaps letting a 
subtle clue to her motive appear, for she 
received, in reply, particulars respecting 
his ward’s perfections which so delighted 
my Godmother that she wrote still again, 
and, I believe, plainly stating her object. 
Whether or not she had received still an- 
other answer she had kept religiously 
concealed from me. Enough for me to 
know that the damsel was soon to sail 
for America and would pay my Godmother 
a visit upon her arrival. It had preyed 
upon my mind, until I had the vision of 
a straight-haired Indian, beads, feathers 
and all alighting at our aristocratic resi- 
dence, upon our return from the sea-shore. 

When I knocked at my Godmother’s 
door that evening I was braced up to 
brave a storm ard feign a calm. 

She emerged, followed by Starch, with 
fan and shawl. Starch was the drab 
shadow of a woman, who, I regret to say, 
was daily bullied out of any spirit she 


may have retained. Godmother eyed me 
sharply from under her velvet turban, 
and rested an instant on her cane. 

«* You’ve come to, I hope? ”’ 

«*T trust so,’’ I answered, as I offered 


my arm; ‘‘the breakers were strong 
enouzh, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ Godmother took my 
arm, ‘‘ there, don’t talk any more tom- 
fooling, hear ?”’ 

‘¢ Yours obediently, ma’am.”’ 

The subject here ended between us, for 
the time at least. I, with a blind reli- 
ance on some slow-moving fate, that 
would surely save me from the misery 
of life with a East Indian ! 

* Godmother ordered dinner with re- 
peated injunctions to the waiter, ending 
by revoking the whole and making a new 
one. As this was the regular preliminary 
to every meal, I meanwhile surveyed the 
dining-room and noted any additional 
guests who may have arrived by the even- 
ing coach. Almost immediately my eyes 
‘fell upon a strangely assorted pair who 
entered the room, preceded by the head 
waiter. A woman of fifty or sixty, very 
small and extremely foreign in appear- 
ance, accompanied by a girl whom my 
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eyes followed in unconscious wonder and 
strange attraction. 

The room was red with the light of 
sunset, and she, white as a spirit as she 
passed through it. Was she beautify]? 
I hardly knew. Perhaps not, ina perfectly 
regular way. Her hair was pale golden, 
soft and straight ; her eyes—I saw them 
but once—were dark as night; her gown 
white and quaint, and she moved with anair 
of innate self-possession and unconscious- 
ness which only birth and breeding could 
give. Not haughty, I marked asshe gave 
her order; not familiar; simply a lady 
with the mark of a distinct and charming 
grace. 

‘*A woman any man would be proud 
to marry,’’ thought I, turning with 
strange contradiction to the one tabooed 
subject. 

Like a flash the thought came in another 
light, ‘‘woman J should like to marry!” 
adding aloud, ‘* By George, I would!” 

‘¢Then why couldn’t you say so be- 
fore?’’ said my Godmother evasively. 
‘<T’ve asked you to have crab.” 

«‘ Ah—yes, yes, indeed! ”’ I took the 
dish. 

‘« Then keep your wits about you, do. 
A man is a noodle unless he does!” 

‘«¢ By all means, ma’am,”’ I said, peer- 
ing among the waiters who hurried to and 
fro, and catching a glimpse of my pale 
faced neighbor’s soft profile. 

But after dinner I saw her no more, al- 
though having seated Godmother on the 
piazza in care of Starch, I reconnoitered 
in many directions with hopes of obtain- 
ing a nearer view. 

The next morning I rapped at God- 
mother’s door, but was summarily dis- 
missed by Starch, who said my services 
would not be required for another half 
hour, as madam hadn’t slept well, and 
wanted her breakfast late. So, rather 
than make two trips t> the dining-room, 
sat on the piazza and smoked until she 
appeared. The dining-room was empty 
save for a few men and girls who had rid- 
den early or hopped late. Mrs. Col. 
Wayup and her daughter stopped at my 
Godmother’s table. 

‘««Good morning, Mrs. Courtney? Glad 
we are not the only late comers. Aurora 
had me at the hop so late last night that 
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I'm pretty well done over this morning, 
put she’s as fresh as a daisy, ain’t she?”’ 

I bowed a flattering affirmative to the 
over blown daisy, who exclaimed, ‘‘ La, 
Mr. Blake, you ought to have been there ; 
it was perfectly splendid! We're going 
to have one to night; of course you’re 
coming? I’m going to keep yov two 
dances, so you'll have two now!”’ 

‘“‘[ need no further inducement,” 
said I, thinking ardently of the probable 
resence of my fair-haired stranger. 

Godmother’s remark was not translat- 
able. 

“OQ, of course he is!’’ said Mrs. 
Wayup; ‘‘you mustn’t keep him too 
close, Mrs. Courtney, though his devo- 
tion to you is—I was just saying to 
Rory—beautiful ! ”’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ said my Godmother, 
“but young men must have a good time. 
That reminds me, Mr. Philip, we want 
you on thc tally-ho this afternoon; you 
mustn’t disappoint us, mind. Rory shall 
look upon you as reserved to accompany 
her especially. Four o’clock, sharp. 
Come on, Rory; good morning, Mrs. 
Four o’clock, Mr. Blake, 


Courtney. 
don’t torget!”’ 

‘Philip, eat your breakfast,’’ said 
Godmother shortly as Mrs. Wayup bustled 
off ‘don’t take any notice of that woman; 


or her red-faced daughter. Tally-ho, 
indeed! You'd cut a nice figure on top 
of a four-story coach with that girl as 
ballast, wouldn’t you?” 

‘Yes, I fancy I should,”’ said I. 

“Well, don’t let me see you try it, 
that’s all !’’ 

“Very good, ma’am,” and bearing 
this injunction in mind, I mounted the 
coach that afternoon, while my God- 
mother was taking her siesta. 

It was rather jolly, on the whole, 
although Aurora was inclined to be 
msinuative, and her mother rather im- 
pressive and embarrassing. 

We had a rapid and rather noisy twelve 
miles drive, alighting at an inn for supper. 

‘We'll all be late at the hop,” said 
Aurora. ‘It doesn’t matter much; 
better effect, you know ; we know all the 
People ; there are no new ones—’”’ 

‘‘ Except—a—who was it—came here 
yesterday. Miss May—and Mrs.—some- 
body?” 
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I ventured, I had consulted the hotel 
register. 

‘Well, Ideclare! You don’t mean 
you are going that way, too?’’ cried 
Aurora rather noisily. ‘‘I did think 
better of you! Mamma, here’s Mr. 
Blake raving over Miss May like all the 
rest of the men.” 

‘« No, you’re wrong. I have only seen 
her once,’”’ I said, ‘‘and was conquered 
on the spot, I’il be bound !”’ 

‘¢ Well, for my part, —I think she’s plain 
looking, not a bit of color or dash—” 
I breathed a grateful affirmative,—‘‘ and 
so awfully sort of offish, you know. I 
like a woman with plenty of go in her. 
No doubt you think she’s beautiful !”’ 

‘‘I’ve had no opportunity to judge,’ 
I answered; ‘‘she is certainly very pale.”’ 

‘* Of course she is, entirely too pale! 
Anything but a washed out woman J 
say !”’ 

‘¢ Something you will never he accused 
of,’’ I said, to pour oil on the waters, as 
we dismounted. 

I found my Godmother in a state of 
high dudgeon, into which I entered with 
such spirit, that she turned me out aad 
proceeded to vent onthe unfortunte Starch. 
I flew for my dress suit and entered the 
ball-room, where Mrs. Wayup walked off 
with me before I’d seen more than the 
flashing lights. The rosy Aurora, in a 
characteristic gown, marshalled me 
through the Lanciers and flung me 
through a Glide Polka before I could ex- 
postulate. Then another partner claimed 
her and I panted for breath and looked 
around. Could I be dreaming? Across 
the hall, in a chair of state, with numerous 
chaperones in attendance sat my God- 
mother. I quickly made my way to her. 
Her towering plumes quivered ominously. 

‘¢ You didn’t expected to see me, eh?’”’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘¢ The keenest pleasuresare unexpected,”’ 
I said. 

«¢ As you were bound to make a fool of 
yourself. I wanted tosee you do it right! ”’ 

‘¢T am deeply grateful, and will strive 
to do you credit,’ I produced my dance 
card, ‘‘ my dear Godmother, may I not 
have the next—’”’ 

‘Go ’long!”’ she said, furiously, and 
I went. 

As I looked on from the piazza at the 
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natural kaleidoscope,I recognized the little 
da:k lady who accompanied my divinity 
into the dining-room. She was seated in- 
side the room near the window at which 
Istood. She was here then! I eagerly 
scanned the crowd that was promenading. 

Almost immediately a couple passed in 
front of the window and the object of 
my thought said, in a peculiarly low, re- 
sonant voice: 

‘<I will stay here now, please. 
have a chair by Tante?”’ 

‘‘Certainly, allow me.’’ Her escort 
went off, returning later with a chair. 

‘*Thank you very much. Now, go 
claim your dance. I would rather watch 
the people, really.” 

Without waiting to hear the tone, I 
made for the other door, meeting the ex- 
partner face to face. I knew him to be 
a good-natured fellow, one of Rory’s 
adorers. 

«Stay, Alleyn ; present me—will you, 
old fellow?’’ . 

‘‘By George, just the man! Come 
right along. I’m engaged to Rory for 
this; wish I wasn’t. Isn’t she divine !”’ 
Meaning not Rory, but Miss May, whom 
we approached. , 

‘*Allow me, Miss May; 
Mr. Blake.”’ 

Ihad remarked that at our presentation 
a faint color for an instant dyed the white- 
ness of her skin, but eying us with a swift, 
direct glance, she said : 

‘«Mr. Blake, let me present you to 
Mrs. Magnanda.”’ 

1 bowed. 

The men, who for an instant had made 
way when I was presented, commenced 
again to chatter. 

‘*Will you permit me?” 
holding my hand for her card. 

In the same self. possessed, rather con- 
strained manner, she bent her head and 
handed it to me. 

I wrote my name by one of the two 
dances left, then paused by the second— 
a waltz. 

““May 1?” . 

She gave me a quick, inquiring glance; 
something there was in it, questioning or 
otherwise, followed by one of relief, I 
thought, as she said : . 

‘Yes, you may have it!” 

I fully admit, that as I wrote my name, 


May I 


my friend 


I asked, 
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I experienced a heretofore unknown sep. 
sation; exulting, joyful, wistful, what? 

This woman ruled without speaking, 
her power of expression was subtle and 
intense. It was manifested in a move. 
ment, a look, in the very folds of her 
pale green gown that fell in soft lines be. 
hind her. 

I was content to look at her and let 
the other men talk. 

One came to claim his dance and ] 
took my stand by Mrs. Magnanda and 
tried to make her talk; it was slow work, 
The little woman had an odd nervous 
hesitancy, with a strong foreign accent, 

‘An unusual couple, altogether,” 
thought I. I gathered little or nothing 
to satisfy my curiosity. Miss May or 
‘‘Gertrude’’ had been on the continent, 
and ‘‘ did not know people here.”’ 

I talked easily until Miss May ap 
peared. 

‘“‘T am glad you took care of Tante, Mr. 
Blake,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Mrs. Magnanda was good to me, as 
I am not dancing often to-night,” I 
answered 

‘*No! I always walk or sit through 
quite a number, too. I think it the better 
plan; then one doesn’t work to play, 
you know.” 

Then the music re-commenced. 

‘¢T think this is mine,’”’ I said. She 
looked at her card. 

‘¢ Yes, but—would you mind much—’ 

“¢ Not dancing it?” 

*¢ Yes,’’ she smiled. 

‘*Not if you give me the time!” 

‘« Surely it is yours.”’ 

‘‘Then let us leave the heat and 
crowd, for awhile,’’ said I, offering my 
arm. We went out a window on the 
piazza. 

‘‘You had perhaps better rest now,’ 
I remarked, leading her to a corner 
where two chairs stood vacant; ‘ you 
will enjoy your next dance more.” 

She gave me a swift look and took her 
seat. 

“You divine swiftly, Mr. Blake.” 

‘< One must divine to live,”’ I said taking 
the other chair. ‘‘ It is woman’s gift as 
rule,”’ she said, ‘‘ and her armor.” 

‘‘Yes, that and—’’I paused uncon 
sciously, her profile was turned to me; 
soft, riante in the mingled light and 





‘ough 
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darkness, with that wonderful charm I 
first noticed. She lifted her eyes and 
their deep, magnetic power startled me. 
I felt a strange sense of recognition 
never before known until I met this one 
irl. 

“I beg pardon,”’ said I, ‘‘ the remark 
could not have been worth finishing. 
There are few people, Miss May, that 
one can be silent with.” 

«Yes,”’ she said softly, ‘‘silence is the 
best speech, sometimes, and I always feel 
silent when in the presence of that —’’ 
with a gesture towards the ocean that 
rolled black and moon-crested in the dis- 
tance. 

“This woman,’ I thought, ‘‘ can say 
more by talking less than any one I 
ever met!’’ And in the short time in 
which I talked to her that night, strange 
fancies flashed through my mind. Surely 
Ihad not seen her elsewhere, yet our 
spirits had met. 

Tell me,’’ I said eagerly after awhile, 
forgetting all but the wonderful charm of 
her face that held me in sway, ‘‘ have we 
met before ?”’ 

Her eyes looked for an instant in 
mine, then they fell—‘‘I scarcely 
know!’’ she said softly,—adding in 
a different tone as she arose, ‘‘of 
course not! How silly I am! The 
5 is playing and I am engaged for 
this.” 

We entered the ball-room and her 
partner claimed her. Suddenly I es- 
pied a black object waving and beck- 
oning to me from adistance. It was my 
Godmother’s plumed fan. I had forgot- 
ten her existence. I threaded my way 
through the dancers. 

‘No, I haven’t gone yet !”’ she said 
when I reached her. “I’m here and I 
intend to stay until you bring that black 
woman over here. I want to see her!”’ 

“‘The—black—woman— ”’ I repeated 
bluntly. 

“Yes, that monkey-faced body 
with the green girl you had dancing! ”’ 

Mrs. Magnanda, of course! I dashed 
after the little woman, whom I captured 
and presented to the august presence. 

“Sit down here!’’ said my God- 
mother. ‘*Now, Philip, you go tell 
Starch to come for me in ten minutes.” 

No pity for her latest victim. I told 


Starch that my Godmother wanted to 
retire at once. 

I saw no more of my relative that night. 

The band struck up a waltz, my waltz. 
I hurried to where Miss May stood. She 
smiled up at me without a word, and we 
joined the dancers. How lovely she was, 
how delicate and perfect in her sweet 
womanhood! When it was over I saw 
her no more. Others claimed her and I 
walked down to the beach and thought it 
over with the soft salt breeze in my face. 
I bared my head to the stars and made 
to them and myself a plain assertion of 
facts. 

I, Philip Courtney Blake, who only a 
day before had been fighting and schem- 
ing against matrimony, was madly in 
love. I knew it. Irecognized it as irre- 
trievable. In love with a woman I had 
known but forty-eight hours; of whom I 
knew nothing but this, that when my 
eyes first fell upon her something said : 
‘¢ That is the woman you could live or 
die for!’’ and I was ready todo it. I 
gave no thought to the end. I had a 
strange exulting sense of boldness in the 
realization which was new to me. 

By the timestwo days had passed, I had 
seen sufficient of Gertrude May, and had 
been seen often enough with her to work 
my Godmother up to a very wrathy pitch. 

‘‘The daughter of a poor soldier !’’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘<He’s dead, ma’am; better let him 
be.” 

‘‘Not a cent to her name; not acent!”’ 

‘¢So they say,”’ I said, cheerfully. 

O blessed assurance, what would it be 
to work for her! 

‘¢ And no dash at all! Not even good- 
looking, at times—”’ 

O these women, how much they know 
about one another ! 

‘¢ Not just on Aurora’s style,”’ I re- 
turned. 

‘‘Ugh! Give me the salts, Starch. 
You’ve got to stop it, Philip, do you 
hear? I know you are not serious. You’re 
not quite fool enough for that. But you 
shan’t let people think you’re being taken 
in by an adventuress, because she has 
yellow hair and long eye-lashes! That 
monkey-faced companion of hers is a 
dose. I couldn’t get aye or naye out of 
her. Now youstopit! Do you hear?” 
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‘¢ Stop what, ma’am ?”’ 

‘«Stop going with that girl. 
once, now mind you!”’ 

‘¢Wouldn’tthat appear ratherstrange?’”’ 
I ventured. ‘‘Jf I’m going to do it, I 
better do it well, you know.”’ 

‘*T don’t care how you do it, but it 
must be done !”’ 

I went down to the breakers and 
laughed exultingly over it as 1 dashed 
among them. 

I would find a way to stop their 
tongues before long, or else give them 
something to wag about! I had’ now 
reached the stage known to all lovers, 
when seasons of morbid doubt would 
make me miserable; then a few words or 
a smile from Gertrude could raise me to 
the topmost pinnacle of joy. All this 
sounds strange and strained, I admit; but 
it was a clear case of love at first sight. 

I had not cared to ask a question about 
her, Godmother’s money, East Indian all 
gone to the winds before the knowledge 
that I had found the one woman in the 
world for me, and that I was going to— 
well, what I was going to do came about 
sooner than I expected. 

Mrs. Wayup proved troublesome, and, 
upon finding that I remained obdurate to 
Aurora’s charms, said to Mrs. Slapper 
that it was a pity one couldn’t know 
more of people one had to meet in 
summer. There was that Miss May was 
such a quiet sort of girl, etc., etc., etc. 

Mrs. Slapper remarked to Miss Tellem 
that there was certainly something odd 
about Miss May’s manner, foreign, per- 
haps, or efish, you know? She had not 
thought of it before, but there was a man 
named May, who forged a note on the Car- 
roway Bank the year before, and it might 
be, you know, not her father, perhaps, 
but a—er—near relative, and that might 
account for her being so reticent about 
her family, you know. 

By the next day it was circulated 
throvghout the hotel that Miss May’s 
father was a forger, and serving a fifteen 
years sentence in the*State Prison, and 
Miss May herself merely an adventuress, 

I was driving with her in the morning, 
and ascertained beyond a doubt that she 
had heard no word of this. 

She had grown much more confiden- 
tial and free with me, and at times with 
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a sly, sweet brightness which was more 
charming because rare, and I hoped be. 
longed to me alone. 

‘Then again | would discover a sort of 
forced constraint and coldness that J 
could not understand. It was plain to 
see why the women disliked her, because 
the men did not. 

But although little Alleyn had com- 
pletely succeeded and left Aurora in the 
lurch, and although Baby Slapper and a 
half dozen other dudes, together witha 
well bruised Naval officer, were ready to 
fly at a word or sign from her, she had 
taken it all with a dainty little air of 
thus far and-no-farther that made them 
more desperate; while I asked myself 
time and time again whether it could be 
that she had met and recognized me in 
the same way on that first night, when 
my heart flew to her never to return? 

We were driving, as I said, but while 
my Godmother was having the papers 
read by Starch. 

Gertrude had swiftly divined my God- 
mother’s antagonism and had tried once 
or twice to win her, but in vain. We 
were bowling up the smooth sand at sun- 
set. Gertrude had taken off her hat and 
the long rays of red light touched her 
hair. She had been unusually gracious 
and more than once I had nearly uttered 
words, which said too soon might have 
brought me misery. 

‘«Shall you dance to-night ?’’ I asked. 

‘No, I think not,” she said, laughing 
a little, ‘‘at any rate not with you. I 
danced with you last night, and I am 
afraid Mrs. Courtney would shut you up 
to-morrow on bread and water !”’ 

‘‘That’s so,’”? I answered. ‘‘I am 
disgrace to-day, too. ”’ 

‘*How?”’ 

‘Because we had it out again about 
the Indian heiress, she wants me to 
marry,’’ I said. ‘*‘Why, did I not tell you 
about her?” 

‘No,’ Gertrude played with her hat 
strings, ‘‘tell me now. ”’ 

«©O, well,” I went on, ‘‘she is my 
béte noir. My Godmother insists upon 
my promising to marry her, and from 
what I hear I’m sure she’s either a horrid 
prig, a detestable model, or a wil 
Bohemian. Shall I do it?” I added 
mischievously. She was looking straight 
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shead, up the sand, and answered in a 
low voice : 

“You are right to refuse 

“And if she possessed a crown 
and kingdom, I would not marry her 
now!’’ I murmured hurriedly, as I 
pulled at the hotel, and jumped down to 
help Gertrude alight. She said nothing 
and did not meet my eyes as she ran up 
the steps. 

I marked that night at dinner that 
glances were both directed to Gertrude 
and eyes averted right and left, but she 
did not appear to notice it. 

After dinner I went in the reading 
room and seated myself in a window, 
preparing to smoke, I saw Gertrude 
sitting on the piazza alone, directly out- 
side the window, while the dusk prevent- 
ed her from seeing me. 

Two ladies entered the room, one re- 
lating in an unnecessarily loud tone the 
story that had gone the rounds during 
the day. 

I saw Gertrude rise to her feet and 
listen intently, then turn and walk down 
the steps toward the beach. 

I took my hat and waited until I saw 
her enter a pavillion at the end of the 
walk, then | followed her. It was nearly 
dark; she was walking rapidly up and 
down, her plain white gown falling 
behind her. 

She faced me as I entered. 

“You?” she cried; then added 
rapidly, her eyes bright with unshed tears, 
“J am very miserable! I’ve been all 
wrong from the first. I should not have 
come here ! ”’ 

‘‘Don’t mind them—the fiends!” 
Isaid, taking her hand. ‘‘ Of course you 
should come here! You ought not to 
stay away from the seashore just because— 
because—’’ I blundered horribly, I 
knew it. 

‘Yes, I should not have come,”’ she 
replied, looking steadily at me. 

‘‘Gertrude,’”’ I exclaimed desperately, 
*‘no, do not move your eyes, look at me 
and tell me you do not hate me, too! Dear, 
I love you—I love you! Gertrude be my 
wife, and let me help you bear it all—”’ 

‘‘Your wife,’’ she drew her hands 
away and did not take her eyes from my 
face, ‘and you do not know whether 
It—it is true /”’ 
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‘‘This is not the time for me to ask 
you that. I have loved you since the 
first moment I lcoked upon your face. 
Gertrude, you knew it,” I exclaimed, 
passionately, ‘‘ tell me—tell me now!” 

‘‘Yes—I—knew it!’’ she murmured 
softly; a great tenderness shone from 
her eyes, but she said in a repressed 
voice, ‘‘ you are willing to marry a penni- 
less girl of whom people are trying to 
make a mystery ! ”’ 

‘¢T am willing to bear anything but to 
hear you say you do not love me!”’ I 
cried. Her whole face changed and she 
reached her hands to me with a thrilling 
note of joy in her voice. 

‘¢Q, I did not mean to, but I could not 
help it! PAzli~, you know I love you !” 

Yes, I knew then. 

About an hour afterwards, we strolled 
towards the house and were met by 
Starch, who was in a flutter of fear and 
trepidation. 

‘‘O sir! O miss—Madam’s in an 
awful way. You'd better goat once, sir; 
she sent me to hunt you!” 

‘¢What’s the matter with her?” I 
asked. 

‘¢ She's all worked up along of hear- 
ing things to-night, sir?’’ with a little 
glance at Gertrude that made my blood 
boil. I took her hand and drew it 
through my arm. 

‘¢ Philip,” she said, ‘*I am going with 
you.”’ 

‘¢O, my dear sakes! ’’ gasped Starch, 
tumbling up against the door. 

We entered my Godmother’s zoom to- 
gether. She was seated in her armchair, 
but immediately got upon her feet. 

‘¢ How dare you,’’ she cried, ‘‘hussy/ 
Leave the room —’’ 

“ Stop, madam !’’ I said sternly, ‘‘ this 
lady is my promised wife. ”’ 

‘* What/"’ she shrieked, ‘‘this—this 
adventuress, whose name is a—a—”’ 

Gertrude stepped forward and lifted 
her head proudly. 

‘¢Surely, madam, you are not ashamed 
of your own good name? Mine is 
Gertrude May Courtney !’’ 

‘It’s alie!’’ cried my Godmother, 
sinking down in her chair. 

‘¢Tt’s the truth ! ’’ said my heart. 

Gertrude did not quail. ‘¢ The 
Courtney’s are not liars,”’ she said coolly; 
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then turning to me, ‘‘Philip, do you 
forgive me? J am the Indian heiress, 
the prig, and the wild —”’ 

‘*Stop—stop!”’ I cried. 

‘*I was not willing to be given to a 
man I did not know. I—I did it inten- 
tionally. I followed you here. Philip I 
—”’ her voice broke witha little sob. I 
took her hands, too happy to speak. My 
darling had my own good name with no 
stain upon it! 

I looked in amazement at my God- 
mother. She was for once startled almost 
into a calm. 

‘* Is this thing true?’’ she asked, look- 
ing from one to the other, more like an 
old woman would than I had ever seen 
her look before. 

‘* Yes, aunt,’’ said Gertrude, ‘‘I am 
your nephew, General Courtney’s daugh- 
ter. I have letters from my guardian, or 
he will come in person, if necessary, to 
prove it!”’ 

*¢ And the black-faced woman? ”’ 
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‘¢ Only my companion who came from 
abroad with me.”’ 

My Godmother suddenly bent forward 
and scrutinized Gertrude’s face, then 
leaning back in her chair, said : 

‘¢T need no further proof. I never 
noticed it before, Philip!’’ she added, 
seizing her cane. ‘‘I knew you were 
making a fool of yourself, but I did not 
know that I was so near doing the same 
thing! It is the first time,’’ she turned 
to Gertrude, whose hands had clung 
nervously to mine after the first brave 
words, ‘‘ that a woman has gotten ahead 
of me. I congratulate you! She’s too 
plucky for you, Philip.”’ 

‘¢Starch,’”’ added my Godmother, 
‘¢turn ’em out and come pack my trunks; 
we must get away from here in the morn- 
ing!” 

Gertrude stepped gracefully forward 
and took her withered hand. 

‘‘Then I may pack mine, too!”’ she 
said. 
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SC NLY the drip of the winter rain, 


Ses Chill on the dead leaves falling, 
“Oy Like voices of the happy past 
Through the sad silence calling, 


Only the folds of cold grey fog, 
Down from the hill-top rolling; 

And wierdly like to elfin chimes, 
The wind bells solemn tolling. 


Only a mem’ry of summer time, 
Around its sweetness flinging ; 

And all the air made tremulous 
With birds’ enchanting singing. 


The sunset flames that burned away 
The day’s departing splendor, 

And changed the glory of the skies, 
To radiance soft and tender. 


Only a thought of by-gone days, 
Days that we’ve left behind, 

Yet hold their sweetness in our hearts, 
Forever more enshrined. 


Ah! life; ah! love, so woven in 
With joy and sorrow double, 

That oft the golden thread of hope 
Is tangled in with trouble. 


Yet, heart of mine, be calm and still, 
The sun may shine to-morrow, 

And rainbow tints of gladness gild 
The aftertime of sorrow. 





QA fAovern Winter's Tale. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE wind blew colder and 
colder, it congealed her very 
blood with its sharp, icy 
breath, and when she reached 
her home she was barely able 

tgrope her way up the dark, narrow 
saircase and find the door-latch with her 
tifened fingers. Upon entering, she 
wok into a chair in a state of stupor and 
ahaustion—she had not eaten since morn- 
ing the morsel saved would, she 
thought, justify her in buying an orange 
fr Robby. The change of temperature 
werpowered her; there was a confused 
teling in her head ; sounds were distant ; 
itseemed to her that Robby, a mile away, 
vas calling her, and that she was power- 
lsstogotohim. Then she was conscious 
that something burned her throat, and 
that liquid fire ran through her veins ; she 
lowly opened her eyes to see her land- 
dy on her knees before her, and to be 
conscious that she was chafing her feet, 
ad that her hands were in a’ firm, warm 
grasp and were being rubbed vigorously, 
but gently by a hand which wore a signet 
ting. But when she entirely regained 
consciousness, there was only the landlady 
ad a strange man—evidently a gentle- 
man’s servant—who stood hat in hand, 
aking where a load of coal should be put, 
ad the hand with the signet ring was 
gone with the other visions. 

Margaret made no reply; she thought 
te was addressing her landlady. 

“He wants to know, miss, where he 
hall put a load of coal for you.”’ 

“There must be some mistake ; it is not 
for me.”” 

_“Miss Margaret Grimlock !’’ he said, 
nterrogatively. ; 

*Yes—”’ 

“T'll tell him,’’ interrupted the woman, 
“to put it up here in that little entry. 
I'll save you from carrying it up stairs.’ 

“And this hamper is for you,’”’ added 
the man. 

“Did Major Gray send them?” asked 

aret with quick suspicion. 


‘*No, miss, I was told not to say 
where they were from; but nobody of 
that name sent them.’”’ And the man 
bowed himself out. 

Margaret opened the hamper and found 
wine, fruit, nourishing extracts—all that 
the invalid most needed, and thought, 
with a prayer of thanksgiving, ‘‘at last 
Uncle Robert has relented.’’ 

The sound of Robby sobbing, as if his 
heart would break, caused her to 
hasten in the bed-room. ‘‘I thought 
you were dying,’’ he said, looking anx- 
iously at his sister ;,‘‘and I called and 
called, but nobody heard me.”’ 

‘*T was only just a little faint,’’ re- 
turned Margaret lightly. ‘* But oh, such 
a delightful surprise as I have for you ! 
Uncle Robert has sent us coal and a 
hamper of everything lovely. Will you’ 
have an orange this very moment—or 
shall it be grapes, or beef-tea and cur- 
rant jelly?” 

‘‘Do you mean truly—or just as we 
talk about sometimes, when you make up 
those nice teas, because we haven’t any 
other?’’ Robby said it with a look of 
eager expectancy, yet wistfully, as if any- 
thing so good could scarcely be true. 

‘¢ Let us be thankful,”’ replied Marga- 
ret, fervently, ‘‘that itistruly. Isn’t 
this a ‘truly’ bunch of grapes?’’ she 
asked laughingly, as she went+ and 
brought a pale green, translucent cluster 
and held it before his eager eyes. 

Robert gained in strength for a few 
days, and Margaret became hopeful, 
although the evasive replies of the physi- 
cian, who, touched by her sad story, her 
youth and beauty, came in response to 
her entreaties, gave her much uneasiness. 
Her anxious questioning could elicit no 
direct answer. Finally, one sunny day, 
when Robert seemed unusually strong 
and cheerful, she again begged to be 
told the exact truth, having every hope 
that it would be encouraging. The doc- 
tor eyed her keenly, still remaining 
silent. 

‘¢ I know, ’’ said Margaret quietly, but 
with sinking heart, ‘‘you are wondering 
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if Ican endure the truth. And I tell 
you,’’ she continued, vehemently, ‘‘that I 
can endure anything better than uncer- 
tainty. Tell me the best or worst.”’ 

As gently as possible he told her that 
Robert’s disease was too deeply seated for 
medical skill to avail; that the end was 
inevitable, and near. He took her hand 

~ in asympathetic grasp and tried to say 
some comforting words. 

She gave a convulsive little returning 
pressure to the hand that so kindly held 
hers, and said quietly, without any other 
show of emotion: ‘*You have been 
kind—very, very kind. I shall never 
forget that you have made my dear boy’s 
last days more comfortable. Sometime I 
hope torepay you.’”’ Then she turned 
away, leaving the doctor to wonder, as he 
went slowly down the narrow stairs, as 
he often had wondered in the course of 
his wide practice, how frail women met 
the grim foe so calmly and unfalteringly, 
while strong men were prostrated. 

We instinctively turn to nature in a 
great grief: Margaret went to the win- 
dow, following this instinct, and stood 
looking out upon the sunny day; there 
had been a light snow during the night. 
and little heaps of it still bordered the 
streets with unsullied purity, but upon 
the roofs it was fast disappearing before 
the sun, and doves were cooing and 
stepping daintily upon the dry patches 
here and there; while the hardy sparrows 
were fluttering about the dripping eaves. 
The scene was very familiar, but took on 
the changed aspect everything takes on 
when we are in great sorrow; and its 
brightness and cheerfulness seemed a 
mockery to Margaret, who felt a bitter 
sense of isolation in her grief. Then she 
went into the little bed-room. Robby 
had failen asleep, and lay so quietly, 
with a peaceful smile hovering about his 
lips—the sun shone in that window, too, 
and just touched the boy’s fair curls with 
its warm fingers, and showed so clearly 
the blue veins on the delicate temples, 
and the exquisite transparency of his 
skin. 

‘«Margie,’’ said the little fellow, 
awakening with the smile still upon his 
lips, and his eyes so brown and bright. 
‘‘I wish I could tell you what I have 
just seen. It was just too beautiful for 


anything! And I wish you could go, 
too.’’ 

A great lump came into Margaret's 
throat, but she bravely swallowed it and 
‘«Why cannot you 


kept back her tears. 
tell me?”’ 

‘‘It was nothing one could tell,” 
answered Robby, still smiling. ‘« But so 
lovely. I wish you could be in it, too,” 
he sighed. ‘It seems selfish for me to 
just shut my eyes, as I shall pretty soon, 
and go where it is warm and bright, and 
where there is plenty of everything, and 
leave you here in the work, and worry, 
and cold.”” Then he saw the grieved 
look in her face. ‘* Don’t look like that, 
Margie ; maybe I’ll get well after all; I 
feel so much better to-day.”’ 

Margaret never felt so utterly alone as 
in the long night watches. How she 
envied fortunate people who had a 
mother or sisters, anybody, in fact, to 
whom they could turn in such supreme 
moments, and say, ‘‘ do you think he is 
better? is there not hope?”’ But Mrs. 
Duncan and Jean, who would have come 
to her, were not in the city. An unex- 
pected ‘‘ windfall,’ as Jean said when 
she came to tell Margaret, ‘made it 
possible for them to live comfortably, 
though economically, without work. And 
Jean had given up her situation in the 
store, and they had gone to visit her 
married sister. So there was no one but 
the landlady, and she had already been 
very kind. 

Anxiety, grief, and broken rest were 
telling upon Margaret, who was pale and 
thin to attenuation, and looked like a 
fragile lily. She had been forced to give 
up her position entirely, and was blindly 
trusting that if her Uncle Robert had so 
far relented he would yet further care for 
them. Robby faded day by day, and 
one day, when he had been free from 
pain several hours, he suddenly called 
to Margaret, who hastened to his bed- 
side. 

‘‘Were you busy?” he asked witha 
wise little air of consideration. ‘‘I know, 
of course, that you have things to do— 
and you mustn’t let me hinder you.” 

‘My darling boy!’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet; ‘‘ you have never, in all your swett 
life, hindered me, but have helped me 10 
many ways.” 
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“Then I am glad,”’ replied Robby with 
asatisfied little smile. ‘‘I only wanted 
to tell you how well I felt. I haven’t 
ached one bit in a long time. I feel like 
going right to sleep, and I wish you would 
sing—the song mamma liked so well— 
‘The land o’ th’ leal.’ ’’ 

Carefully lifting Robby’s head, Marga- 
ret turned the pillow, and with a grateful 
smile he closed his eyes, and nestled his 
little hand contentedly in hers, while she 
bravely choked back the tears and sang: 


«“ There’s nae sorrow there, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, 
The day’s aye fair 
I’ th’ land o’ th’ leal.” 


Robby opened his eyes a little and gave 
her a loving glance: ‘‘ Just think—‘nei- 
ther cauld nor care,’’’—then she felt a 
convulsive movement of the dear hands 
she held,—again Robby smiled, and 
feebly repeating ‘‘ nae sorrow,’’ gave 
one beautiful, bright, upward glance, and 
was safely at his journey’s end in ‘‘ the 
land o’ the leal.”’ 

Margaret gave one long, heart-rending 
cry, and fell forward upon the bed, clasp- 
ing the inanimate form as if*it yet held 
the life so precious ta her. Then she lay 
mercifully oblivious of her sorrow until 
the landlady made her usual mid-day 
visit. 

Margaret had no tears to shed; it 
seemed to her that her heart and eyes 
were dry. She sat in a dazed, stupified 
state, mechanically taking the tea and 
nourishment her good landlady forced 
upon her, conscious of but one thing—- 
her great loss, and an overwhelming 
dread of a pauper burial, yet trusting for 
help from her uncle’ to whom she had 
caused a letter to be sent. The afternoon 
of the second day, she was still sitting in 
the same impassive manner, when the 
door opened to admit Mr. Merton, her 
father’s lawyer, and a strange gentleman. 
_, She did not rise, but nodded to them 
ihan absent manner, as if they were 
passers-by on the street; and when Mr. 
Merton presented his companion, a 
shrewd-looking elderly man with a de- 
cidedly professional air, as Mr. McKay, 
she gave the slightest reeognition. 

‘Miss Grimlock,” he said, bowing 
deferentially, ‘« I am the bearer of the sad 
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tidings of the death of your uncle, Robert 
Grimlock, Esq., of New Kenmore.”’ 

Margaret made no reply, only to rise 
and ina slow, feeble way to motion them to 
follow her, then she led them to the bed- 
room and pointed silently to Robby’s cold, 
motionless figure. It was as if she had 
said: ‘‘I have my dead already, what are 
your tidings to me!”’ A solemn hush 
pervaded the room, the two gentlemen 
turned away with awe-struck faces, then 
offered words of condolence, and made 
inquiries, which she amswered inco- 
herently. 

‘¢Miss Grimlock;’’ burst forth Mr. 
Merton, ‘‘why didn’t you come to me 
and tell me that you were in this strait ! I 
supposed your uncle assisted you.’’ He 
looked around the bare, comfortless room, 
and at Margaret’s slim, pallid face.” 

‘¢T can never forgive myself for not 
keeping track of you.”’ 

While his companion approached her 
saying: ‘‘I had the honor to be the late 
Mr. Grimlock’s confidential lawyer and 
adviser, and I came to announce to you 
that you are his sole heiress—with these 
conditions—that you reside at New Ken- 
more and remain a spinster; in event of 
your marriage the entire property reverts 
to a distant relative in Scotland.”’ 

Marget looked as if she hardly com- 
prehended him, only saying indifferently : 
‘*It is too late.” 

‘¢ But, my dear madam, perhaps you 
do not understand that it is a large for- 
tune—thousands of dollars.”’ 

‘¢ Thousands of dollars !”’ she repeat- 
ed wearily and vaguely, as if trying to 
grasp the idea. Then she roused, a 
strange feverish light in her eyes and a 
flush on her pale cheeks. 

‘‘Is there enough to bury Robby be- 
side our father and mother?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

‘¢Oh, yes, there is plenty for that,” 
returned Mr. Merton humoring her 
fancy. ‘‘And I hope you will permit 
me to help in every way to make 
all arrangements for you. I will be in 
again in the course of an hour or so, 

Hastening out, followed by his com- 
panion, he railed against the injustice 
and inhumanity which would permit a 
man to let his kindred be in such desti- 
tution ; and hurried to his home to send 
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his wife and daughters to the unfortu- 
nate girl. 

They found her lying in a state of 
stupefaction, and the hastily summoned 
physician said that utmost care and en- 
tire quiet alone would save her from 
brain fever. Her new-found friends had 
her removed to their own home, where 
in spite of careful nursing, her life hung 
upon athread for days. But youth and 
a naturally strong constitution prevailed 
and she awakened one day as from a 
long, and troubled sleep, questioning her 
whereabouts and why she was there. 
Then the past, little by little, returned 
to her mind. 

‘What have you done with Robby?” 
she asked. 

They told her that he was laid beside 
his father and mother. ‘‘ That is well,”’ 
she said, turning her head away to hide 
her tears—the first she had shed. 

As soon as her strength permitted, she 
expressed her determination to go to her 
new home. Her friends tried to dis- 
suade her, telling her that it was isolated 
and dreary in winter, and that it would 


be better to wait until spring; but she 
persisted in her decision, saying that a 
change of scene, and something to oc- 
cupy her, would distract her mind from 


her great sorrow. So ordering her sim- 
ple effects packed, and all bills settled ; 
sending a handsome check and a grateful 
letter to the physician who cared for 
Robby, and to the landlady—she left for 
her new home, full of gratitude to those 
who had so kind'y cared for her. 


VII. 


She found that New Kenmore was 
indeed solitary and isolated. It was three 
miles from the town where her railroad 
journey terminated, and while the 
country gave promise of picturesqueness 
and beauty in summer —in winter it 
seemed barren and dreary. The house 
itself was a stately, solemn-looking build- 
ing, standing in extensive grounds sur- 
rounded by great trees. But dreary as its 
exterior was, she found it cheerful enough 
inside, for the housekeeper and servants, 
who, by the terms of the will, were to 
receive legacies if they remained in 
service as long as required, welcomed her 
warmly. Bright fires blazed in the great 


fire-places, and when, after a well. 
ordered supper, she sat in the seclusion of 


her richly furnished chamber and con. 


trasted her situation with that of a month 
before, it seemed like a tale of the days 
Haroun Alraschid. Then she sighed to 
think that Robby could not have been 
spared to enjoy her newly acquired 
wealth, and felt that the aching void in 
her heart could never be filled. 

As time passed she became more con- 
tent and happy. ‘There was so much to 
occupy her—not only the business of the 
estate for her to become conversant with— 
for Mr. McKay was continually bringing 
her papers to look over, and asking her 
opinion upon subjects of which she was 
totally ignorant; but the wonderful 
instinct which led her to arrange and re- 
arrange the rooms, and learn from the 
old house-keeper which had been the 
family furniture brought from the old to 
the new home by her uncle. In looking 
over an ancient cabinet, she came across 
a yellow, time-worn package of love- 
letters, written by her mother to her 
uncle in their happy youthful days, and 
bitter memory of him softened. He had 
suffered so ; this she knew by the light of 
her own sad experiences. 

She wrote to Mrs. Duncan and Jean 
asking them to come and help make the 
great house less lonely; then the house- 
keeper was growing old, and she hoped 
to induce Mrs. Duncan to eventually take 
the position. Some weeks must elapse be- 
fore they could come, and in the meantime 
the novelty was wearing off: Alone, with 
the exception of servants, in a great 
gloomy house, surrounded by a dreary 
waste of sunny field and woods, with 
only the house-keeper perfect in her 
sphere, except that she was aged and 
deaf, to enliven her solitude. The good 
woman, too, was anything but enlivening, 
for she was a reticent Scotchwoman, with 
most austere sober-minded views of life in 
general. 

Margaret was not given to sentimental 
fancies, and she was strong and brave; 
but it would have been better if the 
waters of her heart had not been troubled. 
Sometimes when she stood looking out 
on a clear moonlight night she saw the 
meeting shadows of Colin, the coachman, 
and Jenny, the maid, as they separated 
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at the side gate, and felt with the Lady 
of Shalott that she was ‘half sick of 
shadows ;’’ and, on a bright day, when 
the snow was crisp and sparkling, as she 
watched a gay calvacade of officers ride 
by—she was near a garrison town—she 
likened herself again to the ‘‘ fairy lady”’ 
and felt that she was looking down to 
Camelot, and wondered when the curse 
would fall. Not that she regretted her 
lover—to her Major Gray was as if he 
had never been—but the love, that had 
been something so sweet, so divine, but 
so bitter in the end. She laughed a little 
when she thought of the. clause in the 
will which gave her the property only 
upon the condition that she remained a 
spinster. Love and she were forever done 
with each other, she thought—and then 
to give up all her fine possessions for any- 
thing so unworthy, so paltry as man’s 
love proved itself to be! 

The weather was unusually severe, and 
the latter part of February was a season 
of tempestuous days and nights—of great 
white, whirling, drifting storms—winds 
that shook the home to its foundation, 
and strewed the avenues and grounds 
with large branche; from the trees. Mar- 
garet would watch thestorm until its fury 
made her tremble, then come to the fire- 
place and nestle in the depths of a great 
easy chair, and try to think of summer 
days to come. 

One night she came from the window 
with blanched face and dilated eyes, say- 
ing that she heard a distant cry that was 
most weird and unearthly—what was it ? 

‘The wolves, Miss Grimlock,”’ re- 
turned the housekeeper. ‘‘I heard James 
say that the cold and the long storm was 
bringing them quite near, and that one 
of your tenants was losing sheep by 
them.’’ 

‘I was afraid,’’ said Margaret, who 

was yet shivering with fear, ‘‘ that it was 
a human being in distress. It was a 
dreadful sound. ” 
The storms were followed by clear, 
intensely cold weather—days when the 
alr was so raw that it was almost death to 
breathe it; nights when the whole dark 
blue heaven seemed pulsing with the 
light of its innumerable stars. 

Margaret, one such night, stood en- 
veloped in the folds of the curtains, 
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watching the twinkling myriads with her 
brain filled with fancies; for it was one 
of those moments of aspiration known to 
each soul, when there is a reaching out 
and upward of the arms of the mind, a 
vague yet earnest desire to grasp the 
infinite mystery of the beyond so tangibly 
that the veil hiding our dear ones from 
our sight may be drawn aside, and their 
much-loved features revealed. It seemed 
to the watching girl that the very inten- 
sity of her desire brought them near— 
that her father blessed her, that her 
mother’s kiss was on her brow, that 
Robby said Margie once more in the old 
tender way, when suddenly there rang 
out upon the air a cry of distress so 
agonizing, so hopeless, that her blood 
curdled, and strange thrills passed over 
her—then came another and more distant 
sound—a dismal howl demoniacal in its 
fury—she grasped the situation in a 
moment, rushed to the hall, ringing the 
bell furiously, calling ‘‘ James! Colin! 
everybody—the wolves! the wolves! 
Someboily is being chased by them, get 
some guns and lights, quickly!” 

Although the summons was answered 
immediately, the men stood a moment 
with terror-stricken faces; but their brave 
mistress inspired them with courage. 

‘¢Don’t jose a moment!” she urged, 
helping to equip them, and flinging a great 
cloak around her, and following them to 
the great gate, climbing up to recon- 
noiter, with the trembling housekeeper 
and maids begging her to come back, 
saying that the dreadful beasts might be 
upon them any moment. She saw a 
dark mass floundering in the snow a long 
ways off, and straightway imagined the 
worst—finally it was reached by the men, 
the howling cry sounded farther and 
farther away, while the dark mass moved 
slowly towards them. 

Then Margaret hastened to the house 
with the terrified maids in her train. 
‘¢ They have found some one either killed 
or injured and are bringing him here! ’’ she 
exclaimed excitedly, giving orders that 
there should be hot water in the kitchen, 
and fresh fuel on the hall and library 
fires. 

After awhile—an interminable length 
of time, it seemed to the watching 
woman—the dark mass neared the gate, 
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and proved to be a horse led by Colin, 
while upon its back was a man supported 
by James. 

‘* A gentleman, miss, what has got his 
leg broke, and is near to death with the 
pain,”’ explained James. 

‘‘ Bring him this way,”’ directed Mar- 
garet, wheeling a couch before the fire. 
When the injured man was laid upon it, 
she asked him to name the surgeon he 
would prefer to have attend him, and 
ordered Colin to saddle a horse and ride 
to town and summon him. ‘The servant 
looked reluctant, thinking of the wolves, 
but Margaret firmly repeated her orders ; 
so arming himself with a revolver, and 
the thought that the animals would 
scarcely venture further towards the 
town, he went. 

In the meantime, all was done for the 
sufferer that could be until the surgeon 
arrived ; while he explained, as well as 
he could for the pain, that he was one of 
a party of officers, some on horse-back, 
and some wearing snow-shoes, who went 
on a hunting expedition. On their re- 
turn he became separated from the others, 
lost his way, and was pursued by the 
wolves, and probably would have been 
overtaken by them had not the sight of a 
line of fires, built by the farmers to pro- 
tect their stock, turned them back. His 
horse, frantic with fright, rushed through 
the barricade and on and on, until it 
stumbled from exhaustion, falling in such 
a manner as to break his leg. It was 
then, feeling that the animals would scent 
his helpless horse, their natural prey, and 


A FRAGMENT. 


follow on, that he uttered the cry for 
help, expecting every moment to see the 
glare of their eyes, and feel their hot 
breath in his face. 

‘Not that Iam a coward,” he said, 
apologetically, after a suppressed groan, 
‘*I can go into battle and face the foe 
without flinching; but the thought of my 
mare lying there helpless, and being torn 
in pieces by those demon-like beasts and 
eaten alive, was too much for me. [ 
concentrated my strength for that cry, 
and must then have become insensible, 
for the next I knew was when I was 
being extricated by your servants. ”’ 

In the flurry of the moment Margaret 
had scarcely looked at him ; but when he 
mentioned that he was one of a party of 
officers, she regarded him closely, and 
saw that he was like, indeed, that he was, 
Captain Mackenzie. Then she remem. 
bered hearing that the regiment was 
ordered to the Province of Quebec. She 
alternately paled and flushed, for he 
brought back the unhappy recollection 
of Major Gray; but she made no sign of 
recognition, thinking that he evidently 
did not connect her with her former self, 
and that she did not care to recall and 
explain. : 

The surgeon arrived promptly with his 
assistant, and, after the fractured limb 
was set, remained the night with his 
patient, leaving with the promise of send- 
ing a competent nurse, and telling Mar- 
garet that her chance guest could not be 
moved for sometime. 

[To be concluded.] 





A Fragment. 


BY MAGGIE, 


¢ @ZWAS only a coin of antique make, 
ol Given a token for friendship’s sake, 
To ever keep; 
To keep in memory of that day, 
When two friends parted each their way 
In life to wend, 


Each had their mission there to fill, 
To nobly do their Master’s will, 

In every field ; 
Whether He bid them toil or bide 
In noonday heat or eventide, 

As He should will. 


Our life is made of link on link, 
Unbroken till we near the brink 

Of the river deep, 
Even then does friendship take our hand, 
Safe lead us to the border land, 

And for us weep. 





Southward in the “ Stella.” 


BY A. C. B. 


ZG, ELL-KNOWN in the 

‘fleet of the Ameri- 

can Yacht Club is 

a trim little craft of 

sixty-six feet by fif- 

teen beam, which 

floats a white pen- 

nant with a black 

star on it, and hails 

by the name of 

“Stella.” Under full steam, with wind 
ahead and tide dead against her, she can 
tie ten knots in the water anytime. Our 
Southern cruise in the S¢e//a was a fresh- 
water voyage, it is true, but spiced now 
and then with a briny breath from the 


ocean when the yacht’s jaunty bow stirred ° 


up the salt in New York Bay and down 
in the Lower Chesapeake only fifteen 
miles inland. 

Ours was a cosy party that embarked 
at Bay Ridge on the 24th of May. The 


captain, engineer, steward, cook and 
two tars had made the yacht trim and 
tidy for us, and a dainty lunch was hos- 
pitably spread in the pretty oak-panelled 


saloon. Around the walls where our 
curious eyes strayed were choice bits of 
etching after Alma Tadema and Meis- 
sonier, while the table was ornamented 
with chefs d’ouvre of another sort—del- 
ectable patés and salad worthy of Talley- 
rand, to which we paid the compliments 
of appetite. . 

Six of us sat down to luncheon, though 
only four were booked for the Ste//a— 
Mr. Walters, his invalid wife and her two 
neices, an harmonious quartette. It did, 
not take long to get us all out of our 
bonnets, hats and tailor-made traps into 
blouses, blazers, polos, tams and other 
lady head-gear. Then we took proper 
possession of the S¢e//a, and furnished 
the deck with steamer chairs and a liberal 
quota of rugs and cushions, including 
many furry, fleecy things, of which we 
already felt the need. The delightful 
sensation of being snugly tucked into a 
steamer chair when a fresh breeze is blow- 
ing is one of the most piquant pleasures 
of yachting. New York Bay was an old 


paddling course to us, but the mere fact 
of being afloat has always a keen zest 
about it. As we steamed by the Bar- 
tholdi statue, we took the liberty of 
giving our old friend, the Goddess, a 
familiar nod; we turned to St. Georze’s 
with recent recollections of the Wild 
West Show, and gazed about on all sides 
with an agreeable sense of the near- 
yet-farness of familiar things. 

At Perth Amboy, on the Raritan, our 
anchor plunged into Jersey sand, and our 
guests went ashore to return by rail to 
New York. But we four happy cruisers 
dined on board, and turned in early to 
enjoy our cosy quarters. The state-rooms 
were about half the size of those on board 
the ¢ruria and other Cunarders, with 
pretty furnishing of crimson and gold 
tapestry, snug berths and-every necessary 
appointment. 

The next morning we entered the Rari- 
tan Canal, and our cruise was fairly begun. 
Perhaps this may not sound very attrac- 
tive, but experience belies the impression. 
Even sea-faring yachtsmen might nave sti- 
fled their contempt, to lie lazily on the deck 
of the Ste//a and watch the panorama 
of spring that unfolded on either side. 
Wheat and oat fields with the grain just 
shooting above the mold, swept toward a 
soft, misty horizon in tender green undu- 
lations. The drifting clouds cast fitful 
shadows on land and water ; farm houses 
with barns of Indian red, snuggled into 
the landscape ; and mild-eyed, sleek-sided 
cattle, browsing contentedly on the young 
grass, lifted their heads in dumb surprise 
as the Ste//a swept by their peaceful do- 
main. Now and then, the Raritan River 
came winding into view, tumbling noisily 
over its rocky bed and peeping shyly 
through the birch and willow trees. 

Not the least absorbing feature of this 
transit was the canal boats which we fre- 
quently encountered. The odd family 
groups assembled on their decks, might 
well have piqued the fancy of a genre- 
painter — women in dingy print gowns 
and wilted sunbonnets, minding the 
tiller; muddy babies and bare - footed 
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children all agape while the happy father 
of the household trudged along the tow- 
path prodding his mule-team. Every 
three or four miles, the excitement of 
passing through a lock, awoke us from our 
day-dreams. Now and then, the Sfed/a’s 
pride was hurt by being forced to give 
the right of way to a canal boat ; but such 
things will happen in canals. We seemed 
very near somehow to Rudder Grange; 
but the pity of it is, that people who live 
in queer corners of the earth are so often 
lacking in the one sense of humor that 
makes their surroundings piquant. 

An old-time Jersey village which makes 
the junction of the canal with the broad 
and majestic Delaware, afforded us an- 
chorage for the night; but Bordentown is 
by no means so alluring that we were 
loath to leave it next morning and steam 
down the river to Philadelphia. Impress- 
ions of the Delaware must always be tinged 
with regret. To prevent the witticism of 
a well-known humorist, it seems such a 
monstrous deal of water to so little land. 
The banks are low and monotonous, save 
where some pleasant. featured town or at- 
tractive country seat redeems the land- 
scape from common-placeness. On the 
Jersey side there are a number of elegant 
residences surrounded by smooth green 
lawns, which gently slope to near the 
water’s edge and are often brightened by 
rich parterres of flowers or foliage plants. 
The finest grounds I remember were just 
above Beverly, New Jersey, where a splen- 
did terrace descended to the river bank, 
and on it were spread two enormous but- 
terflies of bright-hued colias, one with 
crimson and the other with golden wings. 

Off Philadelphia the Ste//a lay a day 
and a half, and then weskirted the Jersey 


flats on the way to Delaware City, the . 


entrance to the Chesapeake Canal. Sun- 
day makes a gap in navigation here, and 
we had to tie up with a lot of canal boats 
to await Monday morning’s privileges. 
Uncle Nux (short for nux vomica, which 
is Mr. Walters stand by in frequent attacks 
of indigestion), ordered what he was 
pleased to call ‘‘inspection.”” How he 
defined this word, I cannot say, but the 
operation of his order led to frequent 
mysterious changes in his costume. One 
moment he appeared on deck in a blue 
flannel pea-jacket and white trousers, then 


* to the point of terror. 


SOUTHWARD IN THE “STELLA.” 


he dived into his state-room to em 

later on in a white jacket and blue troy. 
sers, much, to the mystification of the 
crew, family and an interested populace 
which consisted of four men, two boys 
and a ‘‘ yaller dorg.”” What the etiquette 
or discipline of these lightening changes 
was, I am unable to say. We ladies were 
relegated to the cock-pit ; but the engi- 
neer, divested of his sooty jeans and 
apparently with a ram-rod in his spine, 
paraded his brass- buttoned uniform along- 


_ side of our fat, black cook, whose cus. 


tomary white cap and apron were replaced 
by a similar uniform. These two incon- 
gruities were drawn up on one side of 
the pilot house, while on the other were 
ranged the two able seamen also in glorious 
attire. Suppressed giggles from that quar- 
ter reached our ears as the ‘¢ inspection” 
progressed, but Uncle Nux was dignified 
A smile from him 
would have been a breach of discipline 
more harrowing to his.conscience than 
fifteen fits of his dreaded dyspepsia. 
Below, we who were not being ‘‘in- 
spected ’’ wondered what the two sailors, 
who were Norwegians, thought of this 
remarkable proceeding, and whether they 
had even seen the like of it before. 

Before starting through the canal, we 
had a chance to see the sturgeon-packing 
on the wharves, and watch the struggling 
of the men in handling unaided some of 
these monster fish. The fourteen miles 
of canaling that followed took us through 
a wilder country than is cut by the Rari- 
tan. We had a barren view of persistent 
red clay banks, over which the turkey 
buzzards, fish hawks and crows went whir- 
ring and flapping by. By noon we were 
five miles through the Elk River, and had 
entered the eastern arm of the Chesapeake 
Bay, whose undulating wooded shores 
were a very pleasing change of scenery. 
Now the S¢e//a began to feel her import- 
ance, and bounded gayly over the water 
till four o’clock brought us into the 
Patapsico, past Fort Carroll and into 
the harbor of Baltimore. We cast anchor 
alongside the G/eam, which sank ten days 
later beneath the waters she then floated 
upon. 

At eleven o’clock the next day, the 
Stella was off on a two days’ run down 
the Chesapeake. The breeze was strong 
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enough to cap the waves with foam and 
give the yacht a playful roll, but no one 
was driven below to seek the seclusion 
which the cabin grants. The motion 
was just strong enough to make the deck 
agreeable, and we watched with keen 
satisfaction the S¢e//a’s prow cut through 
the seething water till the shores faded 
astern into misty lines of blue that 
blended softly with the horizon. The 
sky was a Clear cobalt, flecked with snowy 
cumuli that broke up into airy masses 
and dispersed like wreaths of smoke. So 
the day drifted from us, and at twilight 
we were in Pautuxet River, seventy-three 
miles below Baltimore. 

The sun had sunk behind a low line of 
white cottages along shore when we cast 
anchor among a fleet of sail-boats. The 
cordage creaked and canvas flapped all 
about us as the fishing-boats put in for 
the night. No other sound disturbed 
us save the friendly shouts of the boat- 
men across the water and the echoes of 
their bad jokes. 

Another day’s run brought us at sun- 
set in sight of the Hygeia at Old Point 


Comfort, where the waves that wash the 
shore are reflected by the glittering win- 


dows of the glass facade. Fortress Mon- 
toe, the most powerful garrison in 
America, pointed, its guns as fiercely at 
the Ste//a as though she had been a hos- 
tile man-o’-war. Five war-ships of the 
North Atlantic squadron guarded the way 
to Hampton Roads. The schoolship, 
Jamestown, was also stationed there, and 
we afterwards dined with her commander 
on board the Galena, where we learned 
what may be the amenities of naval life. 

The main saloon of the Galena was 
prettily draped in pale pink India silk, 
and the walls were ornamented with 
charming marine sketches in oil and 
water color. Ruch oriental rugs, skins 
of bears, foxes and other wild beasts, 
were spread over the polished floor. 
Three small red foxes, with bushy tails, 
their little black noses meeting in the 
centre, lay on another mat apparently 
fst asleep. A delightful dinner of 
twenty courses was served in honor of the 
commander’s guests, and then, to amuse 
them, an order was issued which, under 
usual circumstances, would not have 

n given till some hours later. 
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A drummer and bugler appeared on 
deck, and, after a considerable clatter of 
drumsticks, accompanied by flourishes 
from the bugle, the sailors, numbering 
225, assembled on deck where the roll 


‘was called, each man answering to his 


number and stepping forward to receive 
a hammock, which was afterwards swung 
in the sailors’ quarters. It was very im- 
posing, but we felt a trifle disappointed 
to learn that the Ga/ena’s guns are all 
out of date, except a Gattling gun which 
is mounted on the poop deck. 

We did not take the gig ashore on the 
evening of our arrival at Old Point, but, 
next morning, although the breeze had 
freshened and the tide ran high, breaking 
on the beach like surf, our sturdy Nor- 
wegian rowed three of the party to the 
Government wharf, and they at once pro- 
ceeded to the Hygeia. It being between 
seasors, only about thirty guests wére 
stopping there. The Northern people 
frequent Old Point from February to 
May ; the Southerners arrive in June and 
linger till September. The Hygeia is 
probably too well known to require a 
description. Its greatest attraction, to 
my mind, is the splendid glass facade 
enclosing the dining room and music hall 
or ball room. There one can sit at the 
table enjoying an elegant repast, or watch- 
ing ‘‘the dancers dancing in time’’ to 
the music of Offenbach or Waldteufel, 
while the beauties of the bay expand at 
one’s feet, making an endless harmony 
of clouds,sky and water, with sporting 
gulls and white-winged boats to give’a 
bit of life to the prospect. . = 

A landau was at hand to take us" to 
Hampton, a prosy little town which a few 
summer residences redeem from hopeless 
stupidity. The Soldiers’ Home, with its 
spacious grounds and long esplanade over- 
looking the waters of Hampton Roads, is 
a very pleasant place to visit. A number of 
veterans were scattered about the grounds, 
sitting on the rustic benches and walking 
leisurely about alone or with their com- 
rades. Near by is the Indian and 
Colored Industrial College, built by the 
Jubilee Singers, and comprising three or 
four halls with tasteful surroundings. In 
driving by we caught a glimpse of some 
Indian maidens whose well-made woolen 
gowns, neatly braided hair and evident 
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pretense to style, were in striking contrast 
to the poetic garb of our ideal Minne- 
hahas. : 

Rolling over the bridge to the Fortress, 
we came within sound of the military 
band which was discoursing martial mu- 
sic on the occasion of a review. The 
familiar strains of the Boulanger march 
broke upon our ears as we reached the 
parade ground where groups of ladies in 
jaunty spring toilettes were assembled to 
see the drill. It was a suggestive scene 
for a flirtation, and many are the farces, 
romances and tragedies that have been 
enacted there. The troops are attacked 
from two quarters. First comes the 
Northern belle, cold, serene, and elegant, 
with bewildering gowns and eyes. that 
stab the hearts of many a susceptible 
young soldier. All through the fitful 
phases of April weather she flirts her time 
away, and then with the changing seasons 
she flutters off to another field of conquest 
only to be succeeded by the Southern 
beauty who comes with the June roses 
bearing victory in her train. 


«“ Her dimpled cheek is pale, 
She’s a lily of the vale, 
Not a rose. 


In a muslin or a lawn 
She 1s fairer than the dawn, 
To her beaux, 


Her boots are slim and neat, 
-She is vain about her feet, 
It is said, 


She amputates her r’s, 
But her eyes are like the stars 
Overhead.” 


One can easily understand the seduc- 
tive influence of the parade ground once 
the foot is set uponit. Given a pretty 
girl and an idle young officer, set them 
down in the midst of most picturesque 
environment, and what can you expect? 
Time lags when it ought to fly, so Eros 
lends his wings. 

Before saying good-bye to the parade 
ground we spent a morning in the old- 
fashioned garden of a genuine Southern 
home. The long low mansion of yellow 
plaster with its bowery setting of box- 
wood, roses and honeysuckle, was very 
fair to look upon. A lovely bunch of 
Southern roses whose perfect, natural 
beauty was unspoiled by hybridizing, was 


the trophy of this visit, and we treasured 
them fondly when we left Old Point and 
steamed across the bay to Norfolk, twenty 
miles distant. Here we lost our steward, 
whose joy at nearing his old home was 
manifested in the simultaneous develop. 
ment of a ‘‘ misery in de legs,’’ which 
necessitated his quitting the Ste//a with- 
out delay and making for his native soil 
a few miles distant. Heaven may have 
spared the melons and the chickens in 
that neighborhood, but I doubt if that 
darkey did. However, we rendered joy- 
ful thanks for the steward’s immediate 
successor, Fitz Hugh Lee, a wonderfal 
caterer who inveighed his confrére in the 
galley into making all manner of delicious 
and dyspepsia breeding dishes which were 
well nigh the death of Uncle Nux. 

Norfolk is a typical Southern town of 
which the population is two-thirds black, 
with an affinity for crownless felt hats and 
coats of many colors. The markets are 
exceedingly interesting. The stalls are 
laden with fresh green vegetables, snow- 
white eggs and silvery perch over which 
a stout negress, with a rich voice, usually 
presides with great affability. Chickens 
are never plucked and dressed for sale, 
but are brought to market au natural and 
carried home by the legs cackling and 
obstreperous. The Norfolk wharves are 
heaped with cotton avaiting shipment, 
and are patronized by a line of old yellow 
boats in which the darkies come and go. 
One of the most interesting sights in Nor- 
folk is the old Episcopal Church with its 
moss grown graveyard, ivy-covered walls 
and quaint interior. - Buried in one of the 
walls of this church is a Revolutionary 
cannon ball. We did not see Dismal 
Swamp, the refuge of runaway blacks in 
the days of slavery, or Lake Drummond, 
which Tom Moore has made famous in 
song. Both of these places are within 
twenty miles of Norfolk, but they are not 
accessible to the hasty visitor. 

Two days later we were back at Hamp- 
ton Roads, having passed on the way the 
Austrian man-o’-war, Ariadu/, from whom 
we had the honor of a salute. Down the 
bay from Hampton Roads we rounded 
Newport News, and vainly looked for 
signs of the conflict between the AMonitor 
and the Merrimac. The guide book says 
that at low water a ripple washes the spot 
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where the good ship Congress sank, but 
that is merely a tale that 1s told to feed 
the interest of the curious. There is 
nothing to be seen. 

The S¢e//a now turned her bow up the 
ames River—a stupid little stream at its 
outlet, but full of historic interestand grow- 
ing in beauty towards its source. Near 
Richmond, 112 miles from its mouth, it 
is quite pretty, except for its clay-colored 
waters, which are never attractive. This 
is unfortunately a feature of most south- 
ern rivers, which are rarely blue and 
translucent like our clear northern streams. 
The cypress trees along the James River 
are a strong feature in the landscape. 
Their roots shoot up in a weird and fan- 
tastic fashion, matting themselves about 
the trunks and forming grotesque tangles. 
Tall, white cranes, posing on one pink 
leg, were not infrequent features in the 
landscape, and old, picturesque buildings 
were visible now and then from the river. 
Thirty miles above Newport News we 
sighted the ruins of the old Jamestown 
Church of early colonial memory. Its 
red brick walls are covered with vines, 
and its peaceful environment suggests 
nothing of the horrible massacres once 
enacted in sight of it, or later of the 
alternate occupancy of Confederate and 
Union troops. Farther up the river we 
passed Berkley, the birth-place of Presi- 
dent Harrison, a large brick mansion of 
of the old régime, with wide piazzas en- 
circling it. 

Richmond, the head of navigation on 
the James, is a city built on seven hills 
overlooking the river. Some splendid 
views can be had from various points of 
elevation. The field of Seven Pines and 
other battle-grounds can be seen in the 
distance. General Lee’s residence, a 
plain little red brick house, stands on 
Grace Street, one of the most fashionable 
thoroughfares in Richmond. Jefferson 
Davis’ more pretentious dwelling has 
been converted into a  school-house. 
Hollywood Cemetery is charmingly lo- 
cated on gentle slopes, and densely 
shaded in parts by tall, gaunt pine trees. 
It was the 3d of June, Decoration Day 
In the South, when we walked through 
Hollywood, and the soldiers’ graves were 
strewn with fresh memorial offerings. 
Seventeen thousand soldiers lie buried 
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there, yet no monument marks the 
smoothly swarded spot where they are 
interred. Only a rude wooden billet 
bearing a number suggests to the passer- 
by that the spot is hallowed. 

On our way down the James River, 
we were tempted many times to stop at 
the numerous plantations located there, 
which are brimming with historic interest 
and attractive scenery. Among these 
were Upper Brandon, Weyanoke, where 
the English settlers were massacred by 
the Indians; Shirley, the birth-place of 
Annie Carter, wife of Light-Horse Harry 
Lee, of Revolutionary fame, and mother 
of General Robert E. Lee; Claremont, 
Bermuda Hundred, Honey Den Hundred, 
and others. These last quaint names 
originated in colonial times, when, in 
conformity with martial law, every hun- 
dred colonists were subjected to the con- 
trol of a captain, and were called re- 
spectively Bermuda Hundred, Flowery 
Hundred, etc. Westover, which we 
visited, is the burial-place of the Byrds, 
and Lower Brandon boasts of a fine col- 
lection of paintings by Kueller. Major 


Drewry, the owner of Westover, was most 


courteous and hospitable. The present 
house on the plantation was built one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and boasts 
of splendid old rooms with high ceilings 
and deep casemented windows. Its Eng- 
lish brick walls are still in excellent con- 
dition, and the grounds about the house 
are ornamented, by gnarled oaks of over a 
century’s growth. A lawn leads gently 
from the arched doorway to the river. 
It was sunset when our visit was paid, 
and the old place was aglow with golden 
light. An antique looking gateway led 
us into a field where a group of white- 
washed cottages marked the negro quar- 
ters. Droll little pickaninnies played 
about the low door-steps, and a tall, lank 
darkey slouched out of a convenient cor- 
ner at our approach. From the interior 
of one of the houses a quavering old 
voice called: ‘* Andrew Jackson, whar 
you dogin’ to now? You is allus dogin’ 
about’ somewhar ! ”’ 

We climbed over an old stile, and 
found our way thence into a dusky grove, 
where three upright slabs and two reclin- 
ing ones overgrown with weeds and vines 
marked the resting place of the Byrds, 
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children all agape while the happy father 
of the household trudged along the tow- 
path prodding his mule-team. Every 
three or four miles, the excitement of 
passing through a lock, awoke us from our 
day-dreams. * Now and then, the Sfe//a’s 
pride was hurt by being fored to give 
the right of way to a canal boat ; but such 
things will happen in canals. We seemed 
very near somehow to Rudder Grange; 
but the pity of it is, that people who live 
in queer corners of the earth are so often 
lacking in the one sense of humor that 
makes ther snrroundings piquant 

An old time Jersey village which makes 
the junction of the canal with the broad 
and majestic Delaware, afforded us an- 
chorage for the night; but Borentown is 
by no means so alluring that we were 
loath to leave it next morning and steam 
down the river to Philadelphia. Impress- 
ions of the Delaware must al vays be tinged 
with regret. ‘To prevent the witticism of 
a well-known humorist, it seems such a 
monstrous deal of water to so Lttle land. 
The banks are low and monotonous, save 
where some pleasant featured town or at- 
tractive country seat redeems the land- 
scape from common-placeness. On the 
Jersey side there are a number of elegant 
residences surrounded by smooth green 
lawns, which gently slope to near the 
water’s edge and are often brightened by 
rich parterres of flowers or foliage plants. 
The finest grounds J] remember were just 
above Beverly, New Jersey, where a splen- 
did terrace descended to the river bank, 
and on it were spread two enormous but- 
terflies of bright-hued colias, one with 
crimson and the other with golden wings. 

Off Philadelphia the Sfe//z lay a day 
and a half, and then weskirted the Jersey 
flats on the way to Delaware City, the 
entrance to the Chesapeake Canal. Sun- 
day makes & gap in navigation here, and 
we had to tie up with a lot of canal boats 
to await Monday morning’s privileges. 
Uncle Nux (short for nux vomica, which 
is Mr. Walters stand by in frequent attacks 
of indigestion), ordered what he was 
pleased to call ‘‘inspection.’? How he 
Gefiucd this vord, I caunot say, but the 
operation of his order led to frequent 
mysterious changes in his costume. One 
moment he appeared on deck in a blue 
flannel pec-jacket and white trousers, then 
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he dived into his state-room to emerge 
later on in a white jacket and blue troy. 
sers, much to the mystification of the 
crew, family and an interested populace 
which consisted of four men, two boys 
and a ‘‘ yaller dorg.’’ What the etiquette 
or discipline of these lightening changes 
was, I am unable to say. We ladies were 
relegated to the cock-pit ; but the engi. 
neer, divested of his sooty jeans and 
apparently with a ram-rod in his spine, 
paraded his brass- buttoned uniform along. 
side of our fat, black cook, whose cus. 
tomary white cap and apron were replaced 
by a similar uniform. These two incon. 
gruities were drawn up on one side of 
the pilot house, while on the other were 
ranged the two able seamen also in glorious 
attire. Suppressed gigzles from that quar- 
ter reached our ears as the ‘* inspection” 
progressed, but Uncle Nux was dignified 
to the point of terror. A smile from him 
would have been a breach of discipline 
more harrowing to his cons-ience than 
fifteen fits of his dreaded dyspepsia. 
Below, we who were not being ‘in. 
spected ’’ wondered what the two sailors, 
who were Norwegians, thought of this 
remarkable proceeding, and whether they 
had even seen the like of it before. 
Before starting through the canal, we 
had a chance to see the sturgeon -packing 
on the wharves, and watch the struggling 
of the men in handling unaided some of 
these monster fish. The fourteen miles 
of canaling that followed took us through 
a wilder country than is cut by the Rari- 
tan. We had a barren view of persistent 
red clay banks, over which the turkey 
buzzards, fish hawks and crows went whir- 
ring and flapping by. By noon we were 
five miles through the Elk River, and had 
entered the eastern arm of the Chesapeake 
Bay, whose undulating wooded shores 
were a very pleasing change of scenery. 
Now the S¢e//z began to feel her import- 
ance, and bounded gayly over the water 
till four o’clock brought us into the 
Patapsico, past Fort Carroll and into 
the harbor of Baltimore. We cast anchor 
alongside the G/eam, which sank ten days 
later beneath the waters she then floated 
upon. 
At eleven o’clock the next day, the 
Stella was off on a two days’ run down 
the Chesapeake. ‘The breeze was strong 
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enough to cap the waves with foam and 
give the yacht a playful roll, but no one 
was driven below to seek the seclusion 
which the cabin grants. The motion 
was just strong enough to make the deck 
agreeable, and we watched with keen 
satisfaction the Ste//a’s prow cut through 
the seething water till the shores faded 
astern into misty lines of blue that 
blended softly with the horizon. The 
sky was a clear cobalt, flecked with snowy 
cumuli that broke up into airy masses 
and dispersed like wreaths of smoke. So 
the day drifted from us, and at twilight 
we were in Pautuxet River, seventy-three 
miles below Baltimore. 

The sun had sunk behind a low line of 
white cottages along shore when we cast 
anchor among a fleet of sail-boats. ‘The 
cordage creaked and canvas flapped all 
about us as the fishing-boats put in for 
the night. No other sound disturbed 
us save the friendly shouts of the boat- 
men across the water and the echoes of 
their bad jokes. 

Another day’s run brought us at sun- 
set in sight of the Hygeia at Old Point 
Comfort, where the waves that wash the 
shore are reflected by the glittering win- 
dows of the glass facade. Fortress Mon- 
toe, the most powerful garrison in 
America, pointed its guns as fiercely at 
the Ste//a as though she had been a hos- 
tile man-o’-war. Five war-ships of the 
North Atlantic squadron guarded the way 
to Hampton Roads. The schoolship, 
Jamestown, was also stationed there, and 
we afterwards dined with her commander 
on board the Ga/exa, where we learned 
what may be the amenities of naval life. 

The main saloon of the Galena was 
prettily draped in pale pink India silk, 
and the walls were ornamented with 
charming marine sketches in oil and 
water color. Rich oriental rugs, skins 
of bears, foxes and other wild beasts, 
were spread over the polished floor. 
Three small red foxes, with bushy tails, 
their little black noses meeting in the 
centre, lay on another mat apparently 
fast asleep. A delightful dinner of 
twenty courses was served in honor of the 
commander’s guests, and then, to amuse 
them, an order was issued which, under 
usual circumstances, would not have 
been given till some hours later. 

VoL, CX VIII—No. 18. 


A drummer and bugler appeared on 
deck, and, after a cons derable clatter of 
drumsticks, accompanied by flourishes 
from the bugle, the sailors, numbering 
225, assembled on deck where the roll 
was called, each man answering to his 
number and stepping forward to receive 
a hammock, which was afterwards swung 
in the sailors’ quarters. It was very im- 
posing, but we felt a trifle disappointed 
to learn that the Ga/ena’s guns are all 
out of date, except aGattling gun which 
is mounted on the poop deck. 

We did not take the gig ashore on the 
evening of our arrival at Old Point, but, 
next morning, although the breeze had 
freshened and the tide ran high, breaking 
on the beach like surf, our sturdy Nor- 
wegian rowed three of the party to the 
Government wharf, and they at once pro- 
ceeded to the Hygeia. It being between 
seasors, only about thirty guests were 
stopping there. The Northern people 
frequent Old Point from February to 
May ; the Southerners arrive in June and 
linger till September. The Hygeia is 
prcbably too well known to require a 
description. Its greatest attraction, to 
my mind, is the splendid glass facade 
enclosing the dining room and music hall 
or ball room. There one can sit at the 
table enjoying an elegant repast, or watch- 
ing ‘‘the dancers dancing in time’’ to 
the music of Offenbach or Waldteufel, 
while the beauties of the bay expand at 
one’s feet, making an endless harmony 
of clouds,sky and water, with sporting 
gulls and white-winged boats to give a 
bit of life to the prospect. * : 

A landau was at hand to take us to 
Hampton, a prosy little town which a few 
summer residences redeem from hopeless 
stupidity. The Soldiers’ Home, with its 
spacious grounds and long esplanade over- 
looking the waters of Hampton Roads, is 
a very pleasant place to visit. A number of 
veterans were scattered about the grounds, 
sitting on the rustic benches and walking 
leisurely about alone or with their com- 
rades. Near by is the Indian and 
Colored Industrial College, built by the 
Jubilee Singers, and comprising three or 
four halls with tasteful surroundings.# In 
driving by we caught a glimpse of some 
Indian maidens whose well-made woolen 
gowns, neatly braided hair and evident 
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pretense to style, were in striking contrast 
to the poetic garb of our ideal Minne- 
hahas. 

Rolling over the bridge to the Fortress, 
we came within sound of the military 
band which was discoursing martial mu- 
sic on the occasion of a review. The 
familiar strains of the Boulanger march 
broke upon our ears as we reached the 
parade ground where groups of ladies in 
jaunty spring toilettes were assembled to 
see the drill. It was a suggestive scene 
for a flirtation, and many are the farces, 
romances and tragedies that have been 
enacted there. ‘The troops are attacked 
from two quarters. First comes the 
Northern belle, cold, serene, and elegant, 
with bewildering gowns and eyes that 
stab the hearts of many a susceptible 
young soldier. All through the fitful 
phases of April weather she flirts her time 
away, and then with the changing seasons 
she flutters off to another field of conquest 
only to be succeeded by the Southern 
beauty who comes with the June roses 
bearing victory in her train. ~ 


«“ Her dimpled cheek is pale, 
She’s a lily of the vale, 
Not a rose. 
In a muslin or a lawn 
She 1s fairer than the dawn, 
To her beaux, 


Her boots are slim and neat, 
She is vain about her feet, 
It is said. 
She amputates her r’s, 
But her eyes are like the stars 
Overhead.” 


One can easily understand the seduc- 
tive influence of the parade ground once 
the foot is set upon it. Given a pretty 
girl and an idle young officer, set them 
down in the midst of most picturesque 
environment, and what can you expect? 
Time lags when it ought to fly, so Eros 
lends his wings. 

Before saying good-bye to the parade 
ground we spent a morning in the old- 
fashioned garden of a genuine Southern 
home. ‘The long low mansion of yellow 
plaster with its bowery setting of box- 
wood, roses and honeysuckle, was very 
fair to look upon. A lovely bunch of 
Southern roses whose perfect, natural 
beauty was unspoiled by hybridizing, was 


the trophy of this visit, and we treasured 
them fondly when we left Old Point and 
steamed across the bay to Norfolk, twenty 
miles distant. Here we lost our steward, 
whose joy at nearing his old home was 
manifested in the simultaneous develop. 
ment of a ‘‘ misery in de legs,’’ which 
necessitated his quitting the S¢eZ/a with- 
out delay and making for his native soil 
a few miles distant. Heaven may have 
spared the melons and the chickens in 
that neighborhood, but I doubt if that 
darkey did. However, we rendered joy- 
ful thanks for the steward’s immediate 
successor, Fitz Hugh Lee, a wonderful 
caterer who inveighed his confrére in the 
galley into making all manner of delicious 
and dyspepsia breeding dishes which were 
well nigh the death of Uncle Nux. 

Norfolk is a typical Southern town of 
which the population is two-thirds black, 
with an affinity for crownless felt hats and 
coats of many colors. ‘The markets are 
exceedingly interesting. The stalls are 
laden with fresh green vegetables, snow- 
white eggs and silvery perch over which 
a stout negress, with a rich voice, usually 
presides with great affability. Chickens 
are never plucked and dressed for sale, 
but are broughtto market aw natural and 
carried home by the legs cackling and 
obstreperous. The Norfolk wharves are 
heaped with cotton awaiting shipment, 
and are patronized by a line of old yellow 
boats in which the darkies come and go. 
One of the most interesting sights in Nor- 
folk is the old Episcopal Church with its 
moss grown graveyard, ivy-covered walls 
and quaint interior. Buried in one of the 
walls of this church is, a Revolutionary 
cannon ball. We did not see Dismal 
Swamp, the refuge of runaway blacks in 
the days of slavery, or Lake Drummond, 
which Tom Moore has made famous in 
song. Both of these places are within 
twenty miles of Norfolk, but they are not 
accessible to the hasty visitor. 

Two days later we were back at Hamp- 
ton Roads, having passed on the way the 
Austrian man-o’-war, Ariadu/, from whom 
we had the honor of a salute. Down the 
bay from Hampton Roads we rounded 
Newport News, and vainly looked for 
signs of the conflict between the A/onitor 
and the Merrimac. The guide book says 
that at low water a ripple washes the spot 
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where the good ship Congress sank, but 
that is merely a tale that is told to feed 
the interest of the curious. There is 
nothing to be seen. 

The Ste//a now turned her bow up the 
James River—a stupid little stream at its 
outlet, but fullof historic interestand grow- 
ing in beauty towards its source. Near 
Richmond, 112 miles from its mouth, it 
is quite pretty, except for its clay-colored 
waters, which are never attractive. This 
is unfortunately a feature of most south- 
ern rivers, which are rarely blue and 
translucent like our clear northern streams. 
The cypress trees along the James River 
are a strong feature in the landscape. 
Their roots shoot up in a weird and fan- 
tastic fashion, matting themselves about 
the trunks and forming grotesque tangles. 
Tall, white cranes, posing on one pink 
leg, were not infrequent features in the 
landscape, and old, picturesque buildings 
were visible now and then from the river. 
Thirty miles above Newport News we 
sighted the ruins of the old Jamestown 
Church of early colonial memory. Its 
red brick walls are covered with vines, 
and its peaceful environment suggests 
nothing of the horrible massacres once 
enacted in sight of it, or later of the 
alternate occupancy of Confederate and 
Union troops. Farther up the river we 
passed Berkley, the birth-place of Presi- 
dent Harrison, a large brick mansion of 
of the old régime, with wide piazzas en- 
circling it. 

Richmond, the head of navigation on 
the James, is a city built on seven hills 
overlooking the river. Some splendid 
views can be had from various points of 
elevation. The field of Seven Pines and 
other battle-grounds can be seen in the 
distance. General Lee’s residence, a 
plain little red brick house, stands on 
Grace Street, one of the most fashionable 
thoroughfares in Richmond. Jefferson 
Davis’ more pretentious dwelling has 
been converted into a_ school-house. 
Hollywood Cemetery is charmingly lo- 
cated on gentle slopes, and densely 
shaded in parts by tall, gaunt pine trees. 
It was the 3d of June, Decoration Day 
In the South, when we walked through 
Hollywood, and the soldiers’ graves were 
strewn with fresh memorial offerings. 
Seventeen thousand soldiers lie buried 


there, yet no monument marks the 
smoothly swarded spot where they are 
interred. Only a rude wooden billet 
bearing a number suggests to the passer- 
by that the spot is hallowed. 

On our way down the James River, 
we were tempted many times to stop at 
the numerous plantations located there, 
which are brimming with historic interest 
and attractive scenery. Among these 
were Upper Brandon, Weyanoke, where 
the English settlers were massacred by 
the Indians; Shirley, the birth-place of 
Annie Carter, wife of Light-Horse Harry 
Lee, of Revolutionary fame, and mother 
of General Robert E. Lee; Claremont, 
Bermuda Hundred, Honey Den Hundred, 
and others. These last quaint names 
originated in colonial times, when, in 
conformity with martial law, every hun- 
dred colonists were subjected to the con- 
trol of a captain, and were called re- 
spectively Bermuda Hundred, Flowery 
Fiundred, etc. Westover, which we 
visited, is the burial-place of the Byrds, 
and Lower Brandon boasts of a fine col- 
lection of paintings by Kueller. Major 
Drewry, the owner of Westover, was most 
courteous and hospitable. The present 
house on the plantation was built one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and boasts 
of splendid old rooms with high ceilings 
and deep casemented windows. Its Eng- 
lish brick walls are still in excellent con- 
dition, and the grounds about the house 
are ornamented, by gnarled oaks of overa 
century’s growth. A lawn leads gently 
from the arched doorway to the river. 
It was sunset when our visit was paid, 
and the old place was aglow with golden 
lizht. An antique looking gateway led 
us into a field where a group of white- 
washed cottages marked the negro quar- 
ters. Droll little pickaninnies played 
about the low door-steps, and a tall, lank 
darkey slouched out of a convenient cor- 
ner at our approach. From the interior 
of one of the houses a quavering old 
voice called: ‘* Andrew Jackson, whar 
you dogin’ to now? You is allus dogin’ 
about somewhar ! ”’ 

We climbed over an old stile, and 
found our way thence into a dusky grove, 
where three upright slabs and two reclin- 
ing ones overgrown with weeds and vines 
marked the resting place of the Byrds, 
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among whom is ‘‘sweet Evelyn Byrd,’’ sweet mouth and bright eyes were all that 
the heroine of John R. Thompson’s pretty _ was left of the picture on the wall. In the 
poem, ‘‘ The Window Panes at Brandon.’’ dining-room where a long, polished, black 
A long Latin inscription relates her vir- mahogany table was spread for breakfast 
tues, which, if we are to credit it, were with antique silver and snowy damask, are ( 
many. She died of love—poor thing! portraits of the Duke of Argyle in court 
—for Lord Petersborough, whom her fa-_ dress, and of many other noblemen who 
ther, Colonel Byrd, the founder of Rich- graced and disgraced the reign of the 
mond, refused to let her marry because Stuarts. There was also a portrait of 

his lordship was a Catholic. What became Ritchie called ‘‘ the father of the Demo. Ci 
of her lover, I cannot tell; but Evelyn cracy,’’ once editor of the Richmond Q#. y 
was a beauty at Queen Anne’s Court, server and the father of our hostess. 
and Kueller bas done his best for her Down the river we passed many points 
in the portrait that hangs on the walls at of minor interest, among which was the 
Brandon. Tomy mind her face was fullof Dutch Gap, a channel fifty yards long 
subtlety with narrow, level brown eyes, which cuts off three miles of river naviga- 
a low forehead, and brown luxuriant hair tion. This channel was begun by Dutch 
clustering in loose tendrils about her neck. _ settlers, continued by Butlerand completed 
Her mouth, however, is very sweet, and bythe Government. Earthworks thrown adva 
her throat and shoulders are beautifully up during the Rebellion are visible at | of 0 
white and round. Kueller has painted various points along the river. At City | liste 














her leaning against a tree, on which is Point the Appomattox enters the James | elev 
perched acrimson parrot. Sheis holding River, and there the United States mon. | 15, 


a wide straw hat in her taper fingers, and __itors find astill-water anchorage. Seven | woul 
looks serenely from the canvas. She died were lying there as we passed by, and | bore 
at the age of twenty-seven. Inthe cabi- twenty-one times the S/e//a dipped her * 
net at Brandon isa point lace fan which flag in answer to their salutes. ‘This site | itis 


belonged to her, and was swayed perhaps _ismemorable alsoas the location of Grant's | big! 
by those taper fingers when her lover headquarters during the ‘siege of Peters. | Bibl 
first came a-wooing. burg. mem 

At the rear of the house at Westover is Where the Chickahominy enters the | afrai 
an over grown flower garden where roses James is a promontory known as Dancing | laid 
and box trees contend for possession. Point, a name which commemorates a | of sc 
Colonel Byrd is buried here, and asmall dancing contest between the Devil and | |“ 
marble shaft marks his resting place. one Lightfoot, the latter coming off vic- | Tight 

The next morning we visited Brandon, torious. The contest was to decide the affain 
which is no older, but is much more di- vexed question as to whether a marsh’| them 


lapidated than Westover. This wasthe near by, which Lightfoot owned, should shou 
original home of the Byrds, and here are be drained or not. Thenceforward it | to lis 
to be found portraits not only of the Col- _ was dry as a desert. or in 
onel and his daughter, but also of many On down the James we retraced our sal 
celebrated personages, among whom is a course and put back to Norfolk. From | of go 
handsome daughter of Oliver Cromwell. thence to Hampton Roads, and back by | toget 
Anna Cora Mowatt, onceafamous actress, way of Philadelphia, we reached Bay and | 
hangs in portraiture among these celebri- Ridge on the 7th of June, just two weeks : 


ties. and five days after our embarkation. 
A colored woman who ushered us into The half has not been told 1m this brief 
the drawing-room at Brandon, designated _ sketch of the Stella’s Southern cruise, but 
a portrait of two lovely girls with arms if what I have written conveys to the 
entwined as ‘‘old miss and her sister.’ reader but a small portion of the pleasure} ‘‘! 
«‘Old Miss”’ presently came to receive and interest I experienced in seeing what suffic 
us, a venerable, white-haired lady whose 1 have written about I am quite content. et V 
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discussions would often 
arise between Nettie and 
Beth, which Aunt Jane 
would have to decide. 
This morning it was 
the question of gossip, 
Beth asserting, ‘that 
everybody liked to hear 
news, and she who 
could talk gossip most 
advantageously would always be certain 
of not only attentive, but multitudinous 
listeners, whereas, often an intelligent, 
| elevating conversation might be in prog- 
| ress, and those feeling forced to listen 
| would evidently be both restive and 
| bored.”” 
| «That is true,’’ replied Nettie, ‘‘ and 
| itis also true that those who gossip have 
blighted homes and broken hearts. The 








Bible says: ‘The tongue is an unruly 
member and I confess I would feel 


afraid of the friend whose genius alone 
laid in news-telling, or in the repetition 
of scandal.”’ 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jane, ‘Nettie is 
right ; she who talks of our neighbor’s 
affairs to us will in turn talk of us to 
them ; so, if only for own protection, we 
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should politely, but persistently, refuse 
to listen to any demoralizing statements 
or insinuations.”’ 

‘The other day I heard,-as definition 
of gossip—the putting of two and two 
together in such a way as to make five; 
and Dean Smith writes of a gossip: 


“She sits tormenting every guest, 
Nor gives her tongue one moment’s rest, 
In phrases, battered, stale and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite.” 


“But I hope you girls will have 
sufficient tact, when such so-called friends 
are visiting, to prevent the sending of 
any such poisonous arrows, by introduc- 
ing such pretty pleasantries, that your 
visitor will leave defeated in all wrong 
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saying, and yet so much enjoy her call as 
to soon return, and learn from you to 
talk alone of all that is pure, holy, and 
undefiled.’’ 

‘We will try,”’ replied Nettie and 
Beth together; and soon all three having 
risen from the table were as enthusiastic- 
ally discussing — another destroyer of 
peace and comfort—the household pest, 
named the Buffalo Bug, or Moth. Of it 
one has written: 


«“ The name of all others, that rhymes best with 


rug, 
Is the name of a mite called Buffalo Bug, 
It’s a hairy, horney, and horrible thing, 
Though thanks to kind nature, it cannot sting; 
It can run like a fox, or creep like a snail, 
Whilst its appetite was never known to fail. 
Your carpets, your mats, your coats, and your 
hats, 
’T will quickly devour them, just like the rats, 
Slip into a cranny and hide like a thief, 
And as true as I live it is my belief, 
The creature is only a w itch in disguise, 
Who delights in taking some folks by surprise.” 


‘« Yes,’’ said Beth, ‘¢and avery dise- 
greeable surprise it is. My Aunt Ade- 
laide told me of her one summer with 
them, and had it not been that every 
known scheme was resorted to, neither 
carpet, rugs, nor clothing would have 
withstood the ravages of the destroyer.” 

‘««Aunt Jane, what do you recommend as 
the best remedy for their extermination ?”’ 

‘‘That is indeed a difficult question, 
Beth, for I once had a very severe battle 
with them. However, I think a liberal 
application of the oil of cedar excellent, 
and perhaps even better than that is a 
mixture made of water and turpentine, 
putting four tablespoonfuls of turpentine 
to four quarts of water. In this saturate 

a sponge, then, having partially squeezed, 
apply to your entire carpet or rug. Be- 
sides proving a disinfectant, it will 
greatly restore color, making faded car- 
pets appear like ew. This must be re- 
peated again and again, until the myster- 
ious presence is entirely eradicated, 
which can only be ac complished through 


the most exacting vigilance.” 
«¢ As we are discussing annoyances this 
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morning,’ Nettie inquired, ‘‘‘if she 
might suggest a topic.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,”’ replied Aunt Jane, ‘‘ we 
have to meet these annoyances, and so 
must be prepared.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, let’s talk about resurrec- 
tion day, as my old doctor facetiously 
terms Fridays.”’ 

‘¢Oh, sweeping day,’ laughingly re- 
sponded Aunt Jane. ‘‘ His is not a bad 
definition, for surely with many it is not 
only resurrection regarding the dust, but 
of every latent evil there is about us, and 
how to do away with much that is annoy- 
ing concerning it, I shall now make my 
purpose to render clear, 

‘‘ Toeffect clean sweeping, you will need 
a good, strong, corn broom. But as 
there are brooms and brooms, see to it 
that one is kept for carpet sweeping only, 
not allowing what is often the case, the 
same one employed for your parlor Wil- 
ton, that is used for Bridget’s kitchen, or 
even worse, the street itself. 

‘¢ Many ladies being fearful of their 
bric-a-brac are wise enough to sweep 
and dust their parlors themselves, rather 
than trust a thoughtless maid, the ma- 
jority of whom would handle as roughly 
a piece of Royal Worcester, Dresden, or 
Bisque, as they would the commonest, 
heaviest stone china; in fact, if the lat- 
ter were gaudily decorated, it would re- 
ceive greater care. The broom is apt to 
go bang against anything unfortunate 
enough to meet it. 

‘‘She attacks the carpet as if not a 
shred of it was to be left. Her arms are 
strong and she moves as if battling a 
fortress. The dust is flying in clouds 
here and there, none of it getting out of 
the room, but settling on all the draper- 
ies, and furniture, and as soon as her 
sweeping is ended she takes a long feather 
duster and whacking it rapidly hither 
and thither, her work is done. 

‘‘In this event, wise is the house- 
keeper to look after her own; and if not 
sufficiently strong to sweep herself, act as 
brains to those who do. By carefully 
advising, many a fragile, costly orna- 
ment will be protected, and many a 
dollar saved in replacing broken and 
battered furniture. 

‘Draw the shades to the top of the 
window, so letting in all the light, and 
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keeping them out of the dust. 


T 

fasten curtains and portieres out of P 
way, and remove mantle lambrequins 
table scarfs, piano covers, and every 
thing of similar character, brushing and 


folding the same carefully. Rockers ang 
other chairs, and all movable furniture 
must be beaten, brushed and then dusted 
with a soft cloth, and put in a hall or 
adjoining room. And whatever bric-4. 
brac, books, music, anything that is con. 
viently handled, should be removed 
before sweeping begins. Then the 
large pieces of furniture, and whatever 
other thing remain, should be protected 
with old sheets, or covers especially 
prepared. Rugs and mats must be taken 
in the yard, and after thoroughly brushing 
left on the line for at least an hour, s0 
getting filled with perfume of fresh air 
and sunshine. 

‘‘This all having been accomplished, 
scatter over a small place at a time some 
coarse Indian meal mixed with enough 
water to slightly moisten, then lightly 
sweeping it up, the dust will come as 
well, and the carpet noticeably brighten, 
On sweeping without the meal, after the 
dust has well settled, wring a cloth 
almost dry, out of a pail of warm water, 
in which afew drops of ammonia has been 
put. With this, wipe all over the carpet, 
and your sweeping will last twice as long, 
thus making a faded carpet seem almost 
new again. 

‘‘Never allow your dust pan to stand 
when full, as part of the dust will imper- 
ceptibly enter the clean room, but having 
gathered up the dirt, which in sweeping 
you will have brushed towards the door, 
take it at once to the range and burn. 

«Sweeping now being over, give the dust 
ample time to settle before applying fe 
ther duster and cloth. A room swept 
after the directions I have given wil 
abundantly repay all labor, expended. 
A good carpet sweeper is a handy thing, 
and should be in every house. It takes 
up the dirt without makiny dust, remove 
threads, crumbs, and other would be at 





noyances to the tidy housekeeper. But 
as it does not go into the corners, it cal 
never take the place of the regular sweep 
ing; it is simply a convenience to be usé 
with judgment, and rarely put in th 
hands of a servant. 
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A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social kvents. 


PARPARA AAD PAA ste 


F the fashionable of the coming 


season is not endowed with peculiar 


gown 


gracefulness, it merits no claim to the 

artistic beauty which so largely depends 

upon the careless fall of folds, or is 
realized in a fluffy arrangement of various 
suitable fabrics, on skirt and corsage. 

There are certainly designs in dresses and 
costumes which can be illustrated in heavy or 
rather stiff materials; but for the truly esthetic 
gown, the most exquisitely fine, soft textures are 
absolutely required, and such stuffs are now to 
be seen in wholesale houses in New York and 
Philadelphia, and later on will be found in lead- 
ing retail Palaces of Fashion in all large cities. 

In black, a most elegant high class material 
isa new Peau de Soie of the Regatta family, a 
curious silken cloth, with substantial body, as 
soft and pliable as chamois-skin, and quite as 
durable. The finish of this handsome fabric is 
peculiar, the lustre not only showing on the 
surface, as in satin, but going deeper, as if the 
richness extended through the leather-like body 
of the silk. 

Royale, in black, is a silken material which 
drapes beautifully, and has body in queer tiny 
honeycomb meshes; this is made up alone into 
stylish dresses, or is used in conjunction with 
striped Royale, with stripes of the honey-comb 
weave alternating with closely woven glossy 
stripes. Regatta Faille Francais is also. soft, 
flexible and rich, and the new gros grains, while 
they present the cord or large thread effect in 
the evenly woven body, show a faille richness of 
finish, and are susceptible of the most graceful 
arrangement in shirrs and fold draperies. 

£ most fascinating material to see or to touch 
is Henrietta Glace, in silver and steel grey, a 
new silk warp varnished board fabric, which is 
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certainly the most exquisite of the various noted 
productions of the famous Bradford Mills. 

The new Priestley silk-warp mohairs claim 
recognition because of their lasting qualifications 
as well as their attractive appearance. These 
novelties, having warp of silk and weft or woof 
of wool, will not shrink or cockle as did the 
mohairs of cotton and wool, and they are certainly 
pleasing to look at, with their narrow and wide 
stripes, pin-head checks, and thread effects in 
grey and black, 

Many modest, yet very stylish costumes for 
late winter and early spring, are made of velvet 
or velutina, forming comparatively inexpensive 
suits, for these materials are so rich that the 
garments made of them require but little, if any, 
trimming; and it is not too early to hint that 
velutina and velvet will be used largely in con- 
junction with such spring and summer coiton 
cloths as satines, foulards, and fine fancy Cleg- 
horn novelties; also with China and India silks, 
and pongees. All of these materials showing 
colors in ground, and designs in the new hues 
of velvet pile goods. 

Very rich and novel in coloring are the new 
silk velvets, and the less costly, but far more 
durable substitute, velutina. Among the new 
shades there are two tones of Racine, variations 
of mode; Potiche and Tuile, rather on the var- 
nished dead-leaf order; Ortie, bluish-gray, two 
Danubes, greenish blues, old sage, a new green, 
Couroncon, a melon green, Ivy, a glossy leaf 
green, with three shades of Veronese, lighter and 
darker than the old Terra-Cotta. The velutinas 
in the new colors, as in the old shades, having 
the changeful lustre and depth of bloom of silk 
velvet. 

In cotton goods yet in the mills, many new 
designs are shown, and odd shades in fast colors 
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are this season seen in fine zephyr ginghams, 
and other wash fabrics, as well as in silk and 
wool materials. A decided Cleghorn novelty 
has stripe in serge weave, alternating with a 
wide stripe which has ground in decided colors, 
marked over with double checks and bars, de- 
fined by thread lines of white. In one specimen 
the serge stripes are in copper color, and the 
alternating stripes in rich blue and white. Pale 
and Navy blue are seen together, and a brown 
tinged twill goes with white bars on a stripe of 
dark brown. In other Cleghorns, woven cluster 
lines are flanked by mosaic block stripes in two 
colors, and again may. be seen odd stripes of 
squares with dot embroidered in each centre, 

The grey and white striped ginghams and the 
clear blue stripes alternating with grey will 
make cool looking summer gowns for conserva- 
tive tastes. Very fine white embroideries with 
small formal Empire designs, and either hemmed 
or mitred edges are the trimming for these wash 
dresses, which are to be made in very simple 
fashion, with a shirred belted waist, full sleeves, 
and full gathered skirt of straight breadths. 
These first cotton dresses are made up during 
lent before the more fashionable Easter toilettes 
are decided upon. 

Alpacas and lustrous mohairs are excellent 
fabrics for early spring wear when an inexpen- 
sive demi season costume is desired. These are 
in greater varieties of color than the grey, 
brown, and dark blue alpacas of last year, and 
are figured and striped in the gayest hues. Pale 
metal blue with silvery shades, Empire green, 
Suede, and tan color, with also copper reds and 
old rose, are all seen in the new mohairs that 
come with borders along the selvege for trim- 
ming, or else in irregular stripes, or with wide 
multicolored stripes alternating with plain stripes, 
and also in grey plaids; plain alpacas are pre- 
pared for entire dresses, or in colors to match the 
grounds of figured alpacas with which they may 
be combined. 


Silks and light weight cashmeres are being 
made up this month. silks, 
armures, and wide twilled surahs are chosen for 
useful black gowns, and are made with a full 


Basket-woven 


straight skirt entirely without drapery, yet over 
a foundation skirt; the full back breadths are 
hooked upon the back of the corsage, and the 
front of the bodice is covered by a wide Empire 
belt, or by drapery beginning in the under-arm 
seams and knotted in the middle of the front, 
hanging thence to the foot. The front breadth 
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has a deep Spanish flounce, curved at the top, 
with erect headings, and is finished across the 
foot with fringe of beads, or is scalloped or has 
rows of velvet or of moiré ribbon across it. The 
side breadths are turned back in revers their 
whole length, and the back breadths are simply 
gathered at the top and widely hemmed below, 
The full gathered vest and jacket front is also 
suitable for such gowns, with a row of the fringe 
falling below the collar, and also below the 
belt. 
similarly made, and are very tasteful when 
trimmed with clear gray velvet bands on the 
vest, collar, and sleeves, and these are sometimes 


Black ganze or grenadine gowns are 


wrought with gilt and silver. 

An elegant mid-winter toilette designed by 
Redfern, consists of a stylish outside garment of 
black velvet, trimmed about neck, on corsage 
and cuffs, with Siberia fur; the muff 1s en suite, 
and the black velvet bonnet is garnished with 
loops of ribbon, and a tail tip of fur fills the cleft 
in the pointed front of brim. 

A more spring-like costume of Redfern’s has 
queer cut jacket and military hat-shaped cuffs, 
trimmed with metal braid; its handsome buttons 
are large in size, while the waistcoat front is of 
rich embroidery, corresponding with the front of 
skirt which is also embroidered in similar but 
larger eccentric designs. The hat to wear with 
this costume has crescent brim, bound with 
braid, and is trimmed in front on brim with care- 
less double bow of ribbon, 

Cloth hats, braided and trimmed in various 
ways with fur and velvet, are among Redfern’s 


.seasonable specialties in head covering. 


The demand for toque and turban-shaped hats 
is great just now, and an almost endless variety 
is to be seen. Fur brims of beaver, otter, and 
Astrakhan always look pretty at this time of the 
year. One called the “Skating” hat has a 
crown like an elaborate Tam o’ Shanter made of 
velvet, low at the back, and pulled up high in 
the front, a brilliant little bee-eater bird nestling 
in the folds. Another has a deep border of 
Astrakhan, with a crown of deep emerald-green 
velvet rising up like turrets one above the 
other, terminating in high pointed ends, behind 
which two small black tanagers are arranged, 
These birds are extremley fashionable just now, 
and suit the present style of millinery. 


The Swallow hat is quite a novelty, and és 
a pointed toque having a turned-up edge of black 
fancy straw; the crown is of electric-blue velvet, 
arranged in two deep folds; on the larger of 
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these two folds and on each side of the hat a 
swallow is beautifully embroidered in profile 
with silk and beads; the two beaks joining in 
the front produce the effect of it being one large 
pird; a black moiré bow ornaments the back. 
It is altogether very pretty and becoming, and 
can be had in various shades of color. 

That there is at present a greater demand for 
hats than bonnets is to be accounted for by the 
Directoire and Empire style of dress being 
fashionable. There is no doubt hats were more 
in vogue about a century ago than bonnets, al- 
ways excepting those with such huge poked 
brims that even an Empire enthusiast of to-day 
could hardly be daring enough to adopt. A 
Directoire hat with a broad black velvet brim, 
the crown being covered entirely with handsome 
passementerie in soft shades of Atlantic-green 
mixed with dull gold. This is mounted on gauze 
and wire, thus making it far lighter than it other- 
wise would be. Several of the new kinds of 
cocks’ feathers, which are short and stiff, curl 
towards the front, and are held in place by green 
A hat suitable for morning 
boat- 


satin ribbon bows. 
or traveling has a black velvet brim, 
shaped in front, and fitting close to the head at 
back, with a crown of plain grey silk, carelessly 
arranged in folds, and a seagull with twisted 
wings fastened on one side. <A small toque with 
a border of dark chartreuse green velvet, and 
a white cloth crown having the fulness drawn up 
into two wings at the back, and finished off by a 
small bird in a lighter tint of green is stylish. 

White wool gowns for home wear are even 
more fashionable than last season, The fabric 
in vogue is fine white cloth, soft, light, and warm, 
which fits beautifully, and is wonderfully be- 
coming. 

A very pretty model for a young girl is made 
of white cloth, trimmed with gold braid two 
inches wide. The skirt is quite simple, gather- 
ed round the waist, just draped slightly. Three 
rows of dead gold braid come down from the 
waist on the right side, and are continued across 
the edge of the skirt as far as the left side ; where 
each one is finished beyond the other. The 
bodice is a Paysanne jacket, lined with gold- 
colored surah. A chemisette of white gauzed 
surah is worn inside of vest; three large buttons 
of white cloth embroidered with gold are placed 
on each side down the front, and a sash of 
dark blue velvet goes round the waist @ /a Tallieu, 
and is fastened into two long loops and lapels at 
the back, 
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Boas have become common, so are not a® 
popular among our leaders of fashion as they 
were, The white swans-down boa which was 
considered so lovely for evening wear has been 
eclipsed in beauty by the example in white 
ostrich feathers. There are undoubted signs 
abroad that shortly the fur boa will yield in 
popularity to the collar or pointed pélerine of 
fur. The palatine is a deep collar or cape 
crossed in front, the two ends falling free, This 
collar recalls the ancient Fashion palatine, and 
offers novelty. 

Description of Fashions. 


Fic. 1. Walking of cloth with 
Straight skirt trimmed with velvet up the front. 
The bodice is made of velvet with surah 
ornaments fastening the ends. Shoulder cape 


costume 


braided, Hat of velvet trimmed with wings. 
Fic. 2. Evening gown of striped brocaded 


silk, the front is of lace with bands of silk and 
velvet arranged in points over it fastened with 
bows. Surplice plaited bodice trimmed to cor- 
respond with front of skirt. 

Fic. 3, Bodices for theatres, concerts, or 
general evening wear. Bodice of grey faille, 
figured with moss green, and trimmed with folds 
of tinsel China crépe and embroidered lisse. 

Fic. 4. _ Bodice in cream-tinted woolen goods, 
striped and crinkled, trimmed with porcelain 
blue velvet and gilt buttons. ? 

Fic. 5. Bodice of coral-pink moiré, adorned 
with puftings and embroidered muslin, outlined 
with gold thread. 

Fic. 6. Bodice made of armuré, enhanced 
round the neck and down the left side with a 
different shade of faille, covered with gold and 
violet beads. 

Fic. 7. Bodice of apricot-pink crépon cloth 
printed with Chartreuse-green, t~ correspond in 
color with the pointed bib, and waistcoat front in 
corded silk, sparkling with paste buttons, The 
upright collar is of the two materials, likewise the 
revers, which are ornamented with buttons, 

Fic. 8. Poplar-green felt hat, encircled round 
the low crown with a velvet ribbon braided with 
gold, and bordered with a fringe of peacocks’ 
feathers, with which harmonize the long ostrich 
eathers. : 

Fic. 9. Buttoned tailor made gown of dark 
and light grey cloth, consisting of a short basque 
and draped skirt. The foundation skirt has a 
narrow facing of dark cloth around the bottom, 
and a panel of light cloth lined with foundation 
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set on both sides where the drapery spreads 
apart. Face the lower edges and the front on 
both side edges, and the front edges of the sides. 
The side edges of the fronts and front edges of 
the sides are edged with a straight fold of light 
cloth like a hem; these lap half-way down, and 
are there studded with smoked-pearl buttons, 
and below are left open, the front edge having 
button-holes and the back buttons. The basque 
is of dark cloth, with a narrow light vest that 
matches the buttoned side of the skirt, and a 
light insertion in the postillion. 

Fic. 10. Braided cloth costume made of dark 
green cloth with panels and vest of pale green 
cloth braided with dark green silk cord. The 
panel down the middle of the front is eight inches 
wide, and on each side there are two each five 
inches wide. A flat piece to imitate a box plait of 
dark cloth is set between each two panels. Be- 
hind the second side panel comes the back 
drapery. Jacket bodice with vest front of light 
cloth and standing collar, below the revers is a 
braided piece of light cloth. 

Fic. 11. Dress for girl of nine years, the under- 
skirt is of pink, blue, and white, fancy striped 
zephyr; the upper part of the dress is of pale 
blue zephyr, plaited from the neck to the waist, 
It then falls loose, forming a plain over-skirt; 
vest of the fancy zephyr; the over-skirt is feather- 

‘stitched with pale pink silk. 

Fic, 12. Dress for girl nine years made of 
Boreal serge, the bodice and over-skirt are pink- 
ed at the edge and laid over a band of cream 
serge, also pinked; the dress is feather-stitched 
with cream silk; vest of fancy silk. 


Fic. 13. Dress for girl of twelve years, made 
of cinnamon cashmere ; the panel, waistcoat, yoke, 
and sleeve trimmings are of embroidered cash- 
mere; the hat is of felt, trimmed with bows of 
ribbon and cock’s feathers. 

Fic. 14. Walking dress for girl of thirteen 
years, the plaited usder-skirt is of blue striped 
zephyr. The over-skirt and bodice are of plain 
zephyr in a lighter shade; a plaited crosswise 
trimming extends from each shoulder, and is 
fastened at the side of waist; the pointed 
chemisette, sleeves, and revers are of the striped 
material ; the hat is of felt trimmed with bows of 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 15. Evening hood of white cashmere, 
lined with turquoise-blue surah, and embroidered 
in the Greek key pattern in gold chain stitch. 
Chenille tassels. 


Fic. 16. Tailor jacket made of rifle-green 
Curzon cloth, decorated with motifs of embroj. 
dery or gimp in a mixture of copper or silver 
cord. 

Fic. 17. Jacket in olive green Kyrle cloth 
with vest covered with black braid in a smajj 
diamond pattern. The jacket is bound with 
black braid, 

Fic. 18. Opera or traveling hood made of 
black or garnet colored Indian cloth pinked oyt 
and embroidered mignonette and gold leaves, 

Fic. 19, Jacket and skirt of dark blue cloth, 
ornamented with rows of black braid which also 
encircle the front of skirt. Bonnet of velvet, 
with feather and long veil trimming it. 

Fic, 20. Military jacket in French grey 
cloth, elaborately trimmed with black or grey 
braid and cord. Large bone buttons. Bowand 
border in Moufton fur, skirt of cashmere of the 
same shade asjacket, Hat of felt trimmed with 
velvet, 

Fics. 21, 22. Front and back of flannel 
morning wrapper made of light blue flannel, 
with plastron, revers, and cuffs of striped pink 
and blue flannel. The skirt is plaited at the 
back, the vest fronts are buttoned underneath 
the plastron, and the outside fronts are hooked 
at the point, 

Fic. 23. Ulster for boy from ten to twelve 
years of age, made of dark mixed cloth. There 
is a belt buttoned across the back and a double 
row of buttons up the front to the waist. 

Fic. 24. Costume in terra-cotta tweed braid- 
ed upon the front and left side with black 
cord, drapery in front pinked upon the edge. 
The back of skirt is laid in plaits. Jacket 
bodice with plastron, cuffs, and collar braided, 
Bonnet of silk cord, trimmed with feathers and 
ribbon. 

Fic. 25. Walking costume for girl of twelve 
years. The dress is of cinnamon checked tweed. 
The Bonne-femme cloak is of Gobelin Hatfield 
cloth, gathered into a yoke of the material, and 
finished with a triple cape of plush. Collar of 
silver fox. Long loops and ends of ribbon at 
the throat, Hat of Gobelin plush, trimmed at the 
back with a bow of ribbon. 

Fic. 26. Walking dress for lady, of dark 
reseda Easingwold cloth, embroidered at the side 
of skirt, on the bodice, and sleeves. The point- 
ed yoke is of velvet ; it is crossed on one side 
with folds of the material. Empire sash of mer- 
veilleux, tied at the side. Hat of reseda velvet 
trimmed with steel galloon and feathers, 
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Foreign Eossip. 


PARIS. 


pond LAST LETTER I related Mme. Patti’s 

success, and described some of the many 
elegant dresses worn on the first night. I have 
now only to add that on the succeeding evenings 
the Opera House was equally crowded, and by 
extremely fashionable people, but there was less 
display of diamonds and costly raiment. I no- 
ticed some dresses quite 4 /a grecgue worn by 
several young married women; they were made 
of gauze or tulle, with gold stripes and Greek 
pattern, low bodices draped rather in the peplum 
style, and gold bands in the hair. For evening 
dress the hair is worn very low at the back of 
the head, but never smooth, always either frisé, 
waved or curled, almost flat ‘on the top of the 
head, and I have seen a few ferronniéres worn. 
This ornament is composed either of a small 
chain or flexible band, jewelled or dull gold, 
with a large jewel in the centre which falls 
slightly on the forehead, the chain encircling 
the head, giving the appearance of a small neck- 
lace worn round the head. This fashion dates 
from the time of Francis I. (La Belle Ferron- 
niére) and was revived in France about 1825. 


A very pretty /é¢e in aid of a charity was given 
at the Continental Hotel by the Russian colony 
here. In the large open courtyard of the hotel 
a Russian village was constructed, with zséas or 
Russian houses, and rows of real fir trees; in 
each isda was a little shop, presided over by 
lady saleswomen dressed in Russian national 
costume. 

Tableaux vivants are this season almost as 
much the rage as fancy balls. One of the best 
representations of this kind took place at the 
Chauteau de Brugny (Marne). The evening 
finished up with a grand cotillion, led by the 
Compte de Clermont-Tonnere. A crowd of 
fashionable people were present, from Paris, 
Epernay, and all the neighboring chateaux, 
The tableaux was charades at the same time. 


The word chosen was Cérés. There were eleven . 


tableaux, that is, two for each letter and a final 
one for the whole word. The C was a scene 
from Cinderella. Mlle. de Clermont-Tonnere, 
as Cinderella, dressed in a striped linen dress, 
muslin fichu tied in front, a little cap, was sitting 
wistfully and sadly contemplating her two sisters 
(Mlle, de Mareuil and Comtesse des Nétumiéres) 
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in full ball costume. In the second tableaux we 
saw Cinderella in a lovely ball dress of white 
tulle covered with roses, the transformation 
having been effected by the magic wand of her 
fairy godmother, whose costume was simply 
superb. A long mantle train of light blue satin, 
under this a pink brocaded dress broché with 
silver, a profuston of jewelry and precious 
stones on neck, arms, bodice, a diadem on her 
head, and holding in her hand the fairy wand, 
blazing and sparkling with precious stones. This 
beautiful fairy was Mme. de Clercq, mée de 
Montmort. The third tableau, letter E, we saw 
Esmeralda (la Vicomtesse d’Hédouville) and 
her goat. She was in a dancing attitude, the 
arm raised high, holding a Basque tambourine, 
and the foot advanced. The dress consisted of 
a red cloth skirt, with black velvet border; low 
black velvet bodice, with gold sequins on it and 
in the hair; red silk stockings, and black shoes 
with silver buckles. In the second tableau of 
E we saw Pheebus, in the traditional costume 
described by Victor Hugo (in “ Notre Dame de 
Paris’), forming a group with Esmeralda. Let- 
ter R was Rebekah at the Well, represented by 
Mme. de Clercq and M. de Mareuil, in splendid 
Eastern costumes. Letter E was Esther and 
Ahasuerus. Vicomtesse d’Aulan, as Esther, 
wore a Jewish Oriental style of dress, made of 
cloth of silver, embroidered with pearls, gold 
galons on the bodice, and gold crown set with 
pearls on her head. M.de Mareuil’s costume 
as Ahasuerus was magnificent; a gold helmet at 
the back of the head, a breastplate covered with 
rubies, diamonds, and emeralds; vest of cloth of 
gold, and velvet mantle worked all over with 
precious stones. Letter S was represented by 
statues, very well imitated, but no particular 
costume to describe, simply white drapery. 


At last, for the whole word, a splendid Cérés 
(Vicomtesse d’Aulan) was seen in Grecian drap- 
eries and crowned with wheat ears, presiding 
over a fete champetre, with shepherds and shep- 
herdesses grouped around her—the shepherds 
in lilac, apple-green, or pink silk, with streamers 
of ribbon matching the coats attached to their 
hats or caps. The shepherdesses were also of 
the Louis XV. epoch; for example, Mlle. 
Mareuil, in a short pink silk dress, and little 
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white straw hat placed on one side of the pow- 
dered hair, Mlle. de Clermont, in in a pretty 
Pompadour striped silk, with flowery pattern, 
and the hair worn powdered. The Comtesse 
des Netumiéres, also powdered, in shot silk skirt, 
looped up en Carmargo over a striped blue 
petticoat. All were arranged in picturesque 
groups, imitating or recalling the pictures of 
Watteau and Boucher. 


I lately saw an outfit of considerable richness 
and dimensions, destined for one of your wealthy 
American belles, in which day, evening, and tea 
gowns, coats, cloaks, and millinery were all 
included, Among the-gowns was one of cream 
cloth, with the skirt draperies well arranged, and 
embroidered in the corners with gold cord, in a 
design of Louis XVI. The bodice was uncom- 
mon, for the front of it was composed of a large 
cream silk handkerchief with gold embroidered 
corners, which started from under the arms, knot- 
ted across the bust, and had the corners turned 
downwards. The rest of the bodice was of cloth, 
with gold on the cuffs and at the throat. Another 
costume consisted of a long coat of fine-faced 
cloth of a delicate shade of grey, beautifully em- 
broidered in the same colored silk and cord 
passementerie from the armholes to the edge of 
the skirt, with a petticoat of soft Sicilienne, bor- 
dered with blue fox fur, which harmonized per- 
fectly. A Directoire coat of black satin-faced 
cloth, with revers of pointed beaver, was adapted 
to a fawn kid waistcoat, embroidered in gold, 
and a skirt bordered with deep beaver. A muff 
of cloth, with a band of beaver up one side and 
a succession of ascending wide ribbon bows up 
the other, with a hat ew suite, completed the 
costume. A salmon-pink waistcoat, embroidered 
in black, was also supplied. An artistic evening 
gown was in deep crimson velvet, with revers of 
soft pale pink, opening widely in front to show 
an underskirt of white satin Merveilleux, em- 
The velvet formed the back 
and sleeves, while the front of the bodice was of 
full white satin, partially veiled with gold em- 
broidered tulle. From under each arm the vel- 
vet came and graduated to a point at the waist, 
showing revers of pink, and giving the idea of 
the bodice being opened and turned back to show 
the lining. A teagown of green-grey watered 
silk, striped with satin of a darker shade, bor- 
dered with grey marabout, opened to show a 
petticoat of pale pink in long, straight folds; the 
straight open sleeves hung loose from shoulder 
to elbow, and were intended to be worn thus, or 


broidered in gold, 


with pink full under-sleeves, gathered into , 
deep band below the elbow. The bodice was 
V-shaped in front, but could be filled up with 
lace to the throat, and a wide scarf of dark green. 
grey satin, matching that on the moire, lined 
with pink, loosely knotted over in front, and ap- 
parently connected the two fronts of the bodice, 

Black silken underlinen and bed-clothes haye 
been fashionable, more or less, with a few, 
though very few, people, and now the fancy has 
extended to the drapery of the toilet table. This 
drapery is plentifully mixed* with cream Valen. 
ciennes lace of almost flouncing width, and 
usually enlivened with pale pink, blue, or butter. 
colored soft silk, brought out as a scarf some. 
where, or sometimes introduced as half of the 
covering of the top of the table, joined slantwise 
to the black. The effect of this drapery is good, 
especially if the toilet appointments are of silver 
or gold, The quilt on the bed is supposed to 
match with the lace flouncing edging it, and with 
two corners, one at the top and the other at the 
bottom, turned back to show the quilted lining 
of satin. The pillow shams are entirely of the 
cream lace, with a medallion of black silk sewn 
on at one corner, with ‘the owner’s monogram 
worked in pale blue, or vice versa, The French 
window blinds are now quite the most fashion- 
able kind for dining, drawing-room, and even 
bedroom windows in well-cared-for houses. They 
have an.insertion of open and lacework embroi- 
dery, let in in a deep point just above the lath 
of wood which usually runs through the hem at 
the base. There is also a fall of corresponding 
embroidery edging each blind. 
these blinds have been most general on the 


For many years 


Continent, 

There are some dainty little fans for small 
debutantes at winter parties, made of white or 
colored quill feathers, with ivory mounts and a 
spray of flowers painted across. A bow of ribbon 
is tied at the handle. There are also some pretty 
fire fans, which look as if a bunch of flowers were 
being held in the hand, done up in a piece of 
white paper. Among the many attractive novel- 
ties to be seen on all sides are the neat brown 
leather cigar and cigarette cases and purses» 
with a small watch fitted into the cover—delight- 
ful presents to give and receive. In perfumes, 
Parma Violets is the most fashionable for this 
winter, although Orchidia still retains its pres- 
tige. MARIGOLD. 
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HE free use of various pure, reliable 

toilet preparations should be advo- 

cated by every housewife, for clean- 

liness adds to personal comfort, and 

a home is made more inviting by the 
refining and purifying influences of such articles 
as are created by Colgate & Co., whose Cash- 
mere Bouquet soaps and perfumes, and other 
productions, are favorably known in Europe and 
America. 

This season’s novelties presented by these 
celebrated perfumers consist of the Amarryllis 
Perfume, a delightful odor, as delicate and fasci- 
nating as the breath of the small white jassamine 
blossom, a tropical vine flower; also Seventh 
Regiment perfume, a pleasingly fragrant hand- 
kerchief extract, Then there isa new sweet 
lavender soap, the smell of which takes one 
back to the good old days when grandmother’s 
belongings were faintly perfumed with sweet 
lavender, and she carried a twig of the fragrant 
bush in her hand to church. 


Other Colgate novelties are Sachet Powders 
put up in quaint glass bottles one ounce size, and 
satin sachets in all colors and all odors, in suit- 
able sizes for placing among gloves, laces and 
handkerchiefs, or for carrying in the pocket. 
One of these sachets, with any favored odor, can 
be obtained by sending 25 cents to Colgate & Co., 
55 John Street, New York. Sample bottle of 
Sachet Powder costs 25 cents, and a sample cake 
of sweet Lavendar Soap will be sent by mail 
upon receipt of 15 cents. 


The lady readers of The Shopper, who live 
in country places remote from stores, will. find 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s New Monthly Magazine 
of great value to them, as it will each month 
contain a complete and reliable price list of 
seasonable articles in materials and garments 
for members of the family circle, the quotations 
including all manner of house furnishing goods, 
in table linens, bed coverings and upholstery. 
A specimen copy of this magazine can be obtain- 
ed by sending 1oc. in stamps to Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Market & Eighth Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


The Regatta black silks are beautiful and dur- 
able, desirable qualifications, and they are pre- 
sented in odd and attractive weaves. In this 
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“Che Shopper.” 


family of black silks may be found Peau de Soie, 
an elegant leather-like silk, Royale, a silk with 
curious mesh, Faille Francaise and Gros Grain, 
all superb black silks to wear, and for good 
looks. Samples of these reliable silks can be 
procured from James McCreery & Co., Broad- 
way and 11th Street, New York. 


In writing to any house named in this depart- 
ment, please mention The Shopper in GoDEyY’s 
Lapy’s Book, to insure prompt attention to 
request. 


When preparing for the summer sojourn in 
country or by the seaside, every good house- 
keeper should secure one of Durkee’s Family 
Boxes, containing packages, boxes and bottles of 
seasonings, salad and meat dressings, and the 
various articles needed for making dainty food 
for invalids, For list of contents and price of 
such a box, write to Durkee, Manufacturer of 
Spices and Seasonings, New York. 


_A fact worthy of note is that the Royal Baking 
Powder is put up in tight cans, and can be kept 
for months and years in any climate if the cover 
of the can is replaced, so that the good qualities 
of the powder are not allowed to escape, for the 
gas of any baking powder, soda, or cream of 
tartar will vanish if these articles are not kept in 
tight cans, boxes or bottles. 


_—-—-+———2> oro -— 


THE LEARNED AND EMINENT SCHOLAR, 
ANDREW D. WHITE, Ex President of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., writes under date 
December 2, 1884: ‘Long experience has taught 
my family to prize POND’S EXTRACT very 
highly and tc regard it as une of the absolute 
mecessities of housekeeping.” Such testimony 
should induce all families to at least try POND’S 
EXTRACT: an invaluable remedy for all 
fains and Hemorrhages. 

egies 

CATARRH CuURED.—A clergyman, after years 
of suffering from that loatsome disease, Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a recipe which completely cured and 
save him from death, Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof, J. A, Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 

























Chat GHith our Neighbors op Home Topics. 





BY LENA RIVERS. 






N home decoration the nursery is often 
a room which is entirely neglected ; the 
one room where our children spend 
most of their lives is entirely void of 
beauty. This certainly is not right; during the 
inclement weather of winter much time must be 
spent indoors, and children are frequently called 
naughty, when they having nothing but play to 
amuse them, become tired. Would it not be 
kind to make them happy by interesting them 
in decorating their nursery, making picture 
books, etc, 

Illustrated papers furnish an endless source of 
amusement in carefully cutting out the pictures, 
and pasting them in scrap books. Christmas 
and birthday cards are equally valuable for this 
purpose, I have seen small tables with the tops 
covered with some pretty cards stuck on in an 
irregular manner, and then varnished. Splashers 
for the washstand, treated in the same manner, 
are both useful and pretty for children, But 
little furniture is required in a nursery as space 
is always required by children for playing. 

A good carpet should be selected for the floor, 
asa poor one lasts so shorta time. A square 
not quite the size of the room is preferred, with 
the outside boards stained; this admits of it 
being frequently taken up and shook, and the 
floor scrubbed. 

The Kate Greenaway wall papers are most 
popular for nurseries, but a style we saw carried 
out with good effect was done by the children 
themselves. Each child had a corner set apart 
for themselves, so that no disputing could arise. 
Then they collected all the Christmas cards of 
their own and from older friends who gladly 
gave them; these were pasted upon the wall 
the edges touching each other. After all were 
on, a thin coat of common varnish was brushed 
over the walls, so that they could be washed 
down occasionally with a damp cloth, and thus 
they last for years. To take off the smell of 
varnish or paint, place a large vessel full of 
water in the middle of the room in which a 
handful of hay is soaked, and before many hours 
the smell will not be perceived. 

The curtains, and coverings of chairs, should 
be of some pretty light material which harmon- 
izes with both carpet and woodwork of the room. 





A washing material is preferable to anything 
woolen, as cleanliness is the chief consideration ; 
the next is tidiness. Never allow a child to go 
to bed unless the nursery is quite in order, as 
the habit grows, and it is one most difficult to 
correct when once it is rooted. Everything 
should have its place, so that no excuses may be 
made; and*then see yourself every day that 
your orders are carried out, and do not leave too 
much to the care and responsibility of your nurse, 
Some wide book shelves, fitted into a space in 
the wall, or across a corner, will prove very usé- 
ful. The three lower shelves may be set apart 
for boys, and a small, fuil curtain, if nailed just 
above, would prevent an untidy appearance, 
The night nursery can, of course, be furnished 
as an ordinary bed-room, colored enamel suites 
being very suitable. The curtains, carpet, and 
other coverings should be in as nearly the one 
shade as possible. Colored counterpanes are 
more used than white ones; these can be selected 
like the rest of the hangings, to be all en suite, 
and great will be the saving in laundrying, as a 
soiled counterpane gives an untidy and shabby 
appearance to any room, however well furnished; 
A few pretty pictures, some of those published 
in the Christmas numbers of many magazines, are 
well worth framing, and would greatly delight 
the little ones when they are hung round the walls, 
As carpets that are so constantly used soil 
easily, the following recipe may prove useful to 
any who have a carpet that needs cleaning, and 


is worth a trial: Place three-quarters of a pint — 


of ox-gall in a bucket-full of cold water, and rub 
it into the carpet with a soft brush, which will 
raise a lather; wash this off thoroughly with 
clean water, and rub dry with a cloth; leave the 
door and window open, so that some air can 
circulate through the room and thus prevent any 
dampness from remaining. 


FAMILY EXPEDIENTS. 
BY L. M. K. 





I often think that there is a great deal more 
true fun in being poor than in being rich, and 
when I think a thing I nearly always say it 
Then mamma, who has had enough planning 
and contriving in her life to hail a release from 
them with joy, says cheerfully that if we all bad 
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been born millionaires we might never have 
known what surprising talents we possessed un- 
developed, especially Nell, she is sure to add. 


Nell is our home genius. There is nothing 
that that girl cannot do. For making over an 
old gown, turning it inside out, upside down, 
hind side before, draping in such a way as to 
cover the most darns, and take the last material, 
or a 


a bodice with a_ waistcoat, 


renewing 
plastron or revers, so that it shall appear to the 
gninitiated observer as a fresh product of the 
modisté’s skill, she has no equal. “I know 
exactly how we can make over that cashmere of 
Daisy’s,” she will say. “I thought it out just 
before I went to sleep last night ;’’ and then she, 
with her ideas and her clever touch, and mamma, 
with her executive ability, combine forces, and 
presently the deed is done. We all take a 
great deal more comfort in what Nell calls our 
“new, old, made-over gowns ’”’ than in new ones, 
because we can have them as we like, whereas 
a new one has to be cut with reference to its be- 
ing made over. 

Nell has equally bright ideas on millinery. 
She wanted a broad-brimmed black hat last 
summer, and, taking a hint from Amy in * Little 
Women,” she painted her old, sunburnt white 
one, black with oil paint, mixed to dry rapidly, 
and then “harpooned” the trimming on with 
hair-pins, making a really stylish hat. Daisy 
gota fruit stain on the front of her white lawn 
the first time she wore it. ‘ Now, that will have 
to go into the wash-tub,” sighed mamma, “Oh, 
no,” said Nell, brightly, and, dipping a stiff 
nail-brush into ammonia water, she carefully 
brushed the stain out, without wetting the rest 
of the dress, 

My white dressing sacque, trimmed with swan’s 
down, became sadly soiled. Nell said she would 
renovate it for me if I would let her do what she 
pleased withit, She dyed the sacque pink, with- 
out ripping, basted the swan’s-down on an old 
piece of cloth, ran it through a warm soapsuds 
with a little ammonia added, and hung it where 
the breeze would blow it out. It looked almost 
as good as new. 

When her new silk umbrella had two small 
holes burned in itat a fire, she wasted no time in 
useless laments, but stuck court-plaster over 
them. Nell has great faith in court-plaster. «It 
ought to be called the Household Indispensible,” 
she remarked one day, dexterously affixing a 
strip to a worn place in her shoe. 
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One afternoon we were all sewing busily when 
unexpected guests arrived from mamma’s old 
home. Nell and I slipped out into the kitchen 
after a few minutes, “¢ What shall we do for tea, 
Nell?” I said. «It is too late to send into town, 
we haven’t a bit of cake in the house, our butter 
is nearly out, and there is only the fag end of # 
loaf of bread left, and a remnant of hash,” 

«We have crackers, haven’t we?” asked Nell. 

«Yes, but crackers are a dry diet for hungry 
travelers,” I answered forlornly. 

« Never mind, Flo,” said Nell; “you arrange 
our last bunches of grapes to make as much show 
as possible, and leave the rest to me.” 

She made cracker toast by splitting the crack- 
ers and pouring over them a lot of milk and but- 
ter gravy ; she warmed over the remnant of hash 
with the potatoes left from dinner, garnishing the 
dish with tiny nasturtium leaves, and with hot 
coffee and the fruit, we managed very nicely. 

Once, however, Nell was at a loss. We had 
a present*of a beautiful lamp shade of bolting 
cloth painted with ferns in water-colors, and fin- 
ished by a deep frill of lace. After using it once 
or twice we found that the heat from the lamp 
threatened to set it on fire. ‘That is always the 
way,” said Nell, in disgust. “We never have 
a pretty thing that we can use,” I came to the 
rescue and made a white paper shade, just the 
same size and shape, soaking it in a strong solu- 
tion of borax, and putting it on underneath the 
other one. We have never had any more 
trouble with the lamp shade. 

We made a very pretty scarf for the foot of 
our spare-room bed out of an old pongee dress, 
washed, embroidered in poppies, and lined with 
another old-flowered silk, too worn for any- 
thing else. We do not believe in panel chairs 
or muslin toilet tables, or ribbon decoration at 
our house, but we did once make a screen out of 
a small clothes frame, setting in a frieze of 
Japanese cedar feet work at the top, and tacking 
some soft figured stuff on below. 

“My thread kinks,” Daisy complained one 
day when we sat sewing. 

«<I know why,” Nell immediately answered; 
“you broke off a needleful and threaded your 
needle with the end you were holding you 
ought to thread the other end,” 

«‘O Nell, where did you ever learn hat?” 

“IT learned it last winter when I took a class 
in sewing-school,” said Nell. “ Yougirls do not 
realize what stores of knowledge I possess.” 

And honesty, I believe that is true. 
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A Company Dinner. 







SSUMING the dining room has been 
swept and garnished for the occa- 
sion, lay first on the table, an un- 
dercloth of white canton 
flannel. 
makes it easier to place and remove dishes 
noiselessly and without it even heavy damask 
appears thin and sleazy. Over this spread 
the table cloth of white damask, perfectly 
When 
ironed the only fold made should be the 


plain, excepting perhaps an open hem. 


one down the center, the cloth being then rolled 
around a curtain stick to prevent creasing; a 
runner may then be laid down the center of the 
cloth. These runners are strips of plush or lace 
from ‘8 to 12 inches in width, and if lace lined 
with silk the color of which will harmonize with 
the other decorations. Upon this is set the center 
piece, which may be of flowers or fruit, if the 
latter the flowers may be arranged in loose 
clusters in glass or fancy china bowls placed 
here and there on the table, Avoid using flowers 
with strong perfume. Fancy dishes with relishes, 
such as olives, or salted nuts, may be placed at 
intervals. At each cover there should be placed to 
the left two forks, to the right two knives anda soup 
spoon; the napkins should be of extra size, plainly 
folded and laid by the forks; the piece of bread 
should be one inch thick,and two inches wide, 
and laid upon the napkin so asto be seen, Above 
and to the right place the water glasses and a 
fancy butter plate; if butter is to be served it 
should be moulded into little pats or balls and be 
kept in ice water or salt and water until just 
before serving. 
little salt cellar either of silver or china. Put 
the plate containing the oysters on another plate 
in the center of each cover, resting the oyster 
fork against the left side of the plate. Always 
have a stock of plates sufficient for all the courses 
and properly warmed. These may be placed on 
the side-board together with brown and whité 
bread, cheese, cracked ice, etc. Here also should 
be arranged all extra silver, dessert plates, and 
finger bowls; the latter should be one-third full 
of water and on the surface may be dropped a 
leaf of lemon, verbena or sweet scented geranium 


Before each cover is placed a 


This should always be done, as it: 
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or a slice of lemon, On each fruit plate lay a 
small fancy doiley and on this set a finger bowl, 

Dinner invitations are written on thick plain 
white paper, and should be sent out about ten 
days in advance. They are always sent in the 
A husband js 
never invited without his wife, nor a wife without 


name of both host and hostess 
her husband. If the dinner be given in honor 
of a special guest, mention it in some such way 
as this: 
Mr. and Mrs. William Smith 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gray’s company 
at dinner 
on Thursday evening, February seventh, 
at seven o’clock, 
27 Lafayette Ave. 
To meet 


Mrs. James B, Willis of New York. 


Dinner invitations should be answered /ositively 
and promptly. If, after accepting an invitation, 
circumstances should occur making it impossible 
to attend, the hostess should be informed of the 
fact at once, as in giving a dinner the number 
invited is necessarily limited, and the hostess 
after planning for a certain number will wish to 
invite some other friend to supply the vacant 
place. Guests should be prompt in arriving 
for a dinner, but never more than ten minutes 
before the time mentioned. When the last guest 
has arrived, the host leads the way to the dining 
room with the lady to whom the dinner is given, 
and the hostess follows /as¢ with the gentleman: 
whom she wishes to honor. The host seats the 
lady he is escorting at his right, and the other 
gentlemen do the same; the hostess sits at the 
left of the gentleman who takes her in. The 
ladies seat themselves after the hostess, and then 
the gentlemen take their places. 

When the guests are seated, the waitress should 
fill glasses and pass brown bread; after each 
course is served, she should remove plates as each 
guest lays down fork or spoon, instead of waiting 
until all have finished; soup and beverage are 
placed at the right hand, all else being presented 
at the left. The soup, salad and dessert should 
be placed before the hostess; fish, roast and game 
before the host with accompanying sauce—unless 
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served from a side table, which is most customary. 
All dishes pertaining to one course are carried 
out before serving the next. After the salad the 
table is cleared of all dishes save fruits and bon- 
bons, the crumbs are removed with a scraper 
or a small napkin loosely folded together ; now 
the hostess serves the pudding and the waitress 
presents fruit-plate, and finger bowl; the latter 
(with the tiny doiley) is removed to make room 
for the fruit; lastly, coffee is brought in by the 
waitress, who is then dismissed. 


MENU. 


Blue Points. 
White Soup a la Royale. 
Boiled Bass, Sauce Hollandaise, Potato Balls. 
Chicken Croquettes, Tomato Sauce. 
French Pease. 
Roast Beef. 


Spinach, a la Creme. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 


Lemon Frappé. 


Roast Grouse. Lettuce Salad, 


Water Biscuit. Cheese. Plum Pudding. 
Biscuit Glacés, Fancy Cakes. Fruit. 
Coffee. 


RAW OYSTERS. 


Open the oysters—Blue Points the best—look 
them over carefully and remove all fine pieces 
of shell. Serve immediately (five for each person) 
on fancy oyster plates, or on the deep shell, with 
a quarter of lemon on each plate. Serve with 
thein thin squares of buttered brown bread. 


WHITE SOUP ALA ROYALE, 


Use a fowl weighing about five pounds, four 
quarts of water, one tablespoonful of salt, six pep- 
percorns, one large onion, two stalks of celery, 
three cups of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one heaping tablespoonful of flour, salt, pepper 
and celery salt to taste. Singe, draw and wash 
the fowl; put it breast down in a kettle containing 
four quarts of cold water. Bring slowly to a 
boil, skim carefully and add’seasoning, onion and 
celery, Simmer until the fowl is very tender, 
then take it up and skim all the fat from the 
broth. There should be about two quarts. Now 
put the milk on to boil, thicken the stock with 
the flour and butter cooked together. Add the 
boiling milk and seasoning. Beat two eggs and 
add two tablespoonfuls of milk and one-half an 
even teaspoonful of salt. Turn into a buttered 
cup and place in a pan of hot water. Cook in a 
VoL, CXVIII.—No. 19. 
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moderate oven until firm in the center, When 

cool cut in small fancy shapes, put them in the 

tureen and pour the boiling soup over them. 
BOILED BASS, 


Clean a black bass of about four pounds. 
Have your fish kettle half full of salted simmer- 
ing water, put in the fish and simmer gently for 
one-half hour. Serve with sauce Hollandaise. 


SAUCE HOLLANDAISE, 


Rub one-half cup of butter to a cream in a 
warm bowl, add the yolks of three eggs, one at a 
time, beating well; when smooth add three ta- 
blespoonfuls of lemon juice, one saltspoonful of 
salt, a dash of cayenne and one-half a cupful of 
boiling water. Place the bowl in a sauce pan of 
boiling water and stir until it thickens like boiled 
custard, 

POTATO BALLS. 

Take boiled mealy potatoes and press them 
tightly (one at a time) in a fine clean towel into 
the shape of balls. Serve on the plate with fish, 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES, 


Half a pound of chicken chopped very fine 
and seasoned with salt, pepper, cayenne, celery 
salt, a little finely chopped parsley and a few 
drops of onion juice. Make one pint of thick 
white sauce and mix the sauce with the chicken 
while hot, using only enough to make it as soft as 
can be handled easily; when cold shape it into 
rolls, roll in cracker crumbs, dip in beaten egg, 
then in crumbs and fry in hot fat until a delicate 
brown about one minute; drain and serve with 
tomato sauce, 


THICK WHITE SAUCE FOR CRUQUETTES, 


One pint of hot milk, two rounded tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, four heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one even teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, one-half teaspoonful of 
celery salt,a dash of cayenne. Scald the milk, 
melt the butter in a small saucepan and when 
bubbling add the dry flour, stir until well mixed, 
add the milk very slowly, stirring all the time ; 
when perfectly smooth add seasoning and mix 
with the chicken while hot. Thin white sauce 
is made the same way, using milk enough to 
make the consistency.of thick cream. 


TOMATO SAUCE, 


One-half can of tomatoes, one cup of water, 
three cloves, a sprig of parsley, pepper and salt, 
two peppercorns, two teaspoonfuls of chopped 
onion, one tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of corn starch. Put the tomatoes, 
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water, spices and parsley on to boil in a small 
saucepan. Fry the onion in the butter five min- 
utes, being careful not to brown; add the corn- 
starch and when smooth stir all into the tomato: 
Simmer ten minutes, add salt, pepper anda dash 
of cayenne, strain and serve, Put a little on 
each croquette. 
FRENCH PEASE. 

Open the can at least an hour before cooking, 
throw the pease into a colander and pour cold 
water over them, Put one cup of water, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one even teaspoonful of 
sugar ina small saucepan, let it just come to a 
boil and throw inthe pease. Let them heat 
through, add one large teaspoonful of butter, and 
when it is melted serve on the plate with the 
croquettes. 

ROAST FILLET OF BEEF. 

The fillet, or tenderloin, is the under side of 
the loin of beef. Wipe and remove the fat, 
veins, and tough portions. Trim into shape and 
lard the upper side. Dredge with salt, pepper, 
and flour, put it into the pan with some pieces of 
the beef suet, Bake it in a very hot oven one- 
half hour, basting frequently with the hot fat. 

Directions for larding were given in January 
number. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 

Two cups of milk, one rounded teaspoonful 
of salt, three eggs, three-quarters of a cup of 
flour. Beat the eggs until light colored and 
thick, add to them the milk. Sift the flour and 
salt, and add enough of the egg mixture to make 
a stiff paste. Be sure that all the lumps are out 
while it is in the thick state, then add the rest 
of the mixture and beat until smooth. Pour in 
a shallow pan, or in hot gem pans, and bake in a 
hot oven about three-quarters of an hour. Cut 
in squares and serve with the roast beef on a 
warm plate. This pudding is sometimes baked 
in the pan with the beef, but is much more 
wholesome, delicate, and quite as often baked 
by itself. 

SPINACH A LA CREME, 

Pick over and wash thoroughly one peck of 
spinach. Put one large cup of boiling water 
and one even tablespoonful of salt on a sauce- 
pan, throw in the spinach, cover closely, and let 
cook twenty minutes. Turn it into a colander 
and press out all the water; then chop very 
fine. Put two large tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a saucepan, and, when melted and bubbling, add 
two even tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until it 
becomes smooth and frothy, then add the 
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chopped spinach, and cook about five minutes, 
stirring constantly, Add one cup of hot milk, 
salt and pepper to taste, and serve on little 
squares of toast. 

LEMON FRAPPE. 

One pound of sugar, one quart water ; boil five 
minutes and skim, When cold add the juice of 
five lemons and the grated rind of two; turn them 
into a freezer; pack with salt and ice. It should 
be half frozen and look like wet snow. Serve 
in small glasses. 

ROAST GROUSE, 

Clean, wipe, lard the breast and legs. Rub 
with salt and butter, and dredge with flour, 
Roast one-half hour in a quick oven. Serve on 
dish with a few lettuce leaves. When preparing 
lettuce salad, choose the crisp, tender, center 
leaves of head lettuce and pour over them a 
French dressing. 

FRENCH DRESSING. 

One saltspoonful salt, one-half saltspoonful of 
pepper, three tablespoonfuls of oil, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of onion juice, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar. 

PLUM PUDDING. 

One pound of Muscatel raisins stoned and cut, 
one-half pound Sultana raisins, one-half pound 
currants cleaned and dried, one-half pound mixed 
candied peel, three-quarters of a pound of bread 
crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
chopped very fine, ten eggs, one tablespoonful 
of flour, one-half pound brown sugar, a gill « 
brandy and one of sherry. Spice with nutdaeg, 
cinnamon and cloves to taste. The mixture 
should be very stiff. If boiled in one moff boil 


eight hours. 
SAUCE FOR PUDDING. 


Cream one-half cup of butter until very sof 
and white, add slowly one and one-half cups o 
powdered sugar. When very smooth add one. 
half cup of cream, a little at a time, and beating 
all the while ; just before serving stand the bowl 
in hot water for a moment and beat hard. 





BISCUIT GLACES IN SMALL CASES. 


Beat well the yolks of eight eggs with three 
quarter pounds of sugar, a pinch of salt ; add ang 
pint of cream, stir over the fire until sligh 
thickened, flavor with vanilla or wine, put iti 
the freezer and when just beginning to set stirin 
lightly one half-pint cream (whipped) ; fill little 
paper cases with the mixture, smooth over thep 
tops, place them ina tin pail surrounded 
ice and salt, and let them remain well covereiy 
for three or four hours before serving. oj 
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Figs. 1,2 and 3. Embroidered 
| five Flower-Pot Cover. 
ce of Growing plants of all kinds are such 
them a necessary addition to fashionable 
‘ould rooms at present that different modes 
verve of arranging them form quite a study. 
Many beautiful china vases, large 
bowls, and fancy flower-pots are used ; 
Rub where these are not attainable, a 
flour, cover to conceal the ordinary earthen 
he: pot is called into requisition; these 
aring can be made merely of colored paper 
enter if desired, or of different kinds of 
—7 material and workmanship. Our model 
is pretty and inexpensive; it consists 
of a frame made of stout wire in the 
ful of manner illustrated in Fig. 1. It is in 
aa three parts, which are connected by 
ful of 
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joints at the corners, and are divided by a wire 
down the middle. The outside covering is com- 
posed of six panels, each seven inches high, four 
inches and a half wide at the top and three 
inches and a quarter wide at 
the bottom. They are orna- 
mented with etched designs on 
a ground of light leather-col- 
ored cloth; the embroidery for 
each panel is mounted on stiff 
card-board, and lined with lea- 
ther; the panels are edged with 
cord, then joined and fastened 
on the wire frame. The de- 
sign for the border of the pan- 
els is outlined in black silk, 
and filled in with white em- 
broidery silk, The figure de- 
signs Figs. 2 and 3 alternate on 
the panels; they are executed 
in outline stitch with black and 
white etching silk. M. G. 
Fig. 4—Infant’s Knitted 
Boot. 

Materials required: I oz. 
three-thread wool, two knitting 
needles, No. 16, and half-yard 
white satin ribbon. 

This is a very simple and 
quickly-made little boot. Com- 
mence at the bottom of sole, cast on 144 stitches, 
work in patent knitting as follows : 


For one and a quarter inch make one by 
putting the wool over the pin, slip one, knit two 





FIG. 4. 


together, repeat from the beginning of the row. 
When you have worked the one and a quarter 
inch, commence the decrease. 
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Ist Row: *Make one, slip one, knit two to. 
gether, repeat from * three times, make one, slip 
one, knit two together, pass the slip-stitch over 
the two knitted together, knit three together, 





FIG. 5. 
continue in patent knitting to the end of the 
row. 

Repeat this row until you have worked three 
inches, measuring from the bottom of boot. 

Now for the ankle: 

Work in ribbed knitting, knit one, purl two 
together, repeat from the beginning of the row. 
Knit one, purl one for two inches more. 

Now for the top of leg: 

To increase the number of stitches sufficiently, 
make one, knit one throughout, then work in 
patent knitting for one and a half inch, and cast 
off. Fold the shoe down the middle of the back, 
sew it very neatly with a needle and wool up the 
front from the top of ribbed knitting; draw the 
knitting up a little for the toe, and sew it; sew 
up the sole, gradually sloping a little towards the 
heel ; the work must be gathered in a little at the 
heel to shape it nicely. After sewing, turn the 
boot. 

For the edge of revers : 

Work in crochet one double into a stitch of 
knitting, pass over one stitch, two trebles, two 
chain and two trebles into the next, pass ver 
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one stitch, and repeat. A bow of ribbon is sewn 
to the top of front of ankle, and the top of leg is 
turned over. 


Figs. 5, 6.—Fancy Bed Quilt. 


So many pretty designs are now used for quilts 
that it is difficult to find any style that is really 
unfashionable. The design for quilt illustrated 


Fic. 6. 


consists of alternate crochet and embroidered 
stripes. The pattern for the former is optional, 
while the embroidery for the latter is carried out 
on canvas with cross and satin stitch in white 
twisted cotton, the Holbein work outlines being 
fox‘med with:blue cotton. The manner of work- 
ints the open border is shown in Fig, 6. 
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Fig. 7. Embroidered Book Cover. 
Fancy covers for books are extremely fashion- 
able; they are made of delicate satins, velvets 
and plushes. Embossed leathers are also used, 
and even heavily ingrained paper can be utilized, 
These covers may either be used to protect a 
valuable binding, or they may conceal a cover 


‘that has become’ worn and soiled, the size of 


course being regulated by the book to be 
covered, The one illustrated is made 
of olive plush, embroidered with pale 
mauve iris and foliage; one corner is of 
moiré of the same color as the plush, with 
a line of fancy stitches worked with gold 
thread to cover the joining. The inside 
of the cover of book must be lined with 





silk; the edges of the plush are turned 
down over the edge of cover, the silk lin- 
ing is turned in half an inch from the 
edge of plush, and must be slip-stitched 
round to fix them together and make the 
edge neat. Myra LAcy. 


TE Figs. 8, 9.—_Fancy Lamp Shade. 
Never has ingenuity been as greatly 
taxed to devise new and attractive novelties as in 
lamp shades. Lampsare so universally used that 
fancy shades are eagerly sought after, and new 
designs are constantly appearing. Our illustra. 
tion is particularly elegant and novel. 
A flight of swallows is embroidered on white 
mull with four or five shades of greyish-blue silk 
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in stem-stitch, as indicated in Fig. 9. The lamp- 

“shade is bordered on top and base with lace, 
trimmed with bluish-grey ribbon bows, and lined 
with satin of the same color. 





An isinglass shade or one of china must be 
placed under these fancy shades; care must also 
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be exercised about leaving them on when the 
lamp is lighted. C. G, T, 


—————> <0 





Smocking, or Honeycombing. 
BY MABEL WARE, 


This craze has apparently 
reached its height: the little hol. 
lowed cells with their bright knots 
are seen everywhere. They deco. 
rate children’s frocks, hoods and 
pockets, as well as ladies’ gowns, 
skirt-panels, opera bags, Garibal. 
dis, etc. We will try and describe 
the art of doing this work for the 
benefit of those who would like to 
use it, ; 

When describing straight bands 
or yokes the honeycombing is 
worked in the ordinary way from 
left to right, in horizontal lines 
with what is called the “down 
stitch,” because two rows being 
worked at the same time, the first 
and second are connected together 
by a lengthy stitch invisibly car- 
ried at the back, and this move- 
ment up and down is continued to 
the end. This method is the one, 
we believe, that is found in all the 
old patterns, and for a long time it was thought that 
the elasticity of the stitch would be greatly im- 
paired by the alteration of the down stitch. 
Lately, however, an across stitch has been used, 
to satisfy the requirements of fashion, and give 
still further elasticity to special parts of the dec. 
oration, where more spring was wanted, such as 
for the favorite hip gauging, mouth of stylish 
bags, necks of children’s frocks, etc, In this 
case the work on the wrong side does not look 
so neat; indeed, its appearance is quite against 
one of the chief rules of old-fashioned honey- 
combing, the beauty of which much depended 
on having no stitch whatever visible at the fluted 
back to spoil the evenness of the gathers. This 
across stitch is worked from right to left ina 
single line, and the ornamental thread shows at 
the back in long horizontal strokes, clasping two 
folds at a time, not too tightly though; it ap- 
pears and disappears between the hollow or va- 
cant spaces of the pipes. To make it proceed 
thus: Prepare the gathers in the usual way; 
make a knot to the cotton or silk, and, starting 
at the right side, bring the needle on the top from 
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underneath with the point upwards, beyond the 
frst fold, and a little on the left side of this 
round crease, carry the thread from left to right 
over this single plait, and, turning the needle 
horizontally with the point towards the left hand, 
pierce through the first and second gathers. 
Commencing by the right or outside of the first 
plait, bring the thread back over these two folds 
from left to right. Put the needle point down- 
wards, starting on the outside of the first plait, 
to return it to the back, where it is pulled out 
with the right hand and then inserted point up- 
wards to return to the front in the crease next to 
the first clasped knot above, after the thread has 
taken astride two plaits on the wrong side and 
repeat. This one plait is first overcast alone, 
and once more it is crossed by the thread, to be 
connected in a single dot or knot to its fellow 
one, so that in every couple the right-side gather 
has always one overcasting more than the next 
one, whilst at the back the plaits are caught to- 
gether two by two in a row, without interrup- 
tion, by the thread laid astride. Another quicker 
way might be called the “mixed stitch,” as it 
combines the across or astride stitch with a slant- 
ing one—a streaky invisible one. Work accord- 
ing to the above directions with this difference: 
At the back leave alternately one plait free and 
one encircled by the thread, and, to obtain this, 
instead of passing the needle, point downwards, 
at the back, pierce it slantwise through one of 
the plaits, to come out in the middle of a furrow 
without any outside mark. Then carry the 
thread over a single plait, bring back the needle, 
point upwards to the surface, and proceed to 
overcast, as explained in the former method. 


Two different plans are followed for tapering 
honeycombing so as to describe vandykes, lozen- 
ges,etc. The first way is to gradually drop one 
cellat the beginning and end of each row, when- 
ever the stripe of the design requires any narrow- 
ing. The other one is done from right to left 
lengthwise, instead of across, and left to right, as 
for seaming. To execute it, gather very careful- 
ly the required fulness according to the length 
and width of the design ; then turn the work and 
hold it with the plaits running horizontally. In 
some detached patterns the first half may be 
wrought from the longest to the shortest row, 
then the work is reversed, and the second half is 
done in the same decreasing way. Ist row.—Be- 
gin at the right side with the fold the longest or 
furthest away from you; at once catch hold of 
the first and second gather by piercing them 
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through with the needle point towards you ; draw 
the thread gently, as it has no knot, and secure it 
with a few stitches of overcasting; slide the 
needle point towards the left hand under the first 
plait, bring it out in the crevice, on the side of the 
first fold, draw it, and with the thread drooping 
behind it, which has the point slightly inclined to- 
wards the right side, pick up the second plait ; 
overcast. Repeat to the end of the row, fasten 
and break thread. 2d row.—Return to the right 
side edge, begin a little lower, just in the centre 
of the first perforated lozenge ot the first row to 
make the dots alternate prettily; pick up the sec- 
ond and third folds, pull the thread and over- 
cast, carry the needle with thread falling to the 
right, across, invisibly from right to left, to pierce 
through the third plait, take it back, on the sec- 
ond fold midway of the opposite cell, and carry 
it again through the third fold with head up and 
point looking towards the right, and cotton to 
the left; repeat. Fasten and break thread. By 
this method, the work is done entirely on the top 
of the material, and each line of knots being in- 
dependent from the next one can be made as 
long or short as wished. This fancy gathering 
is really very pretty, and easily made ; the indis- 
pensible regularity in the folds and the spacing 
of the dots is soon attained after a short practice, 
provided the eye be good. A reliable guide is 
the tacking of a fine ingrain thread of a contrast- 
ing color, forming a kind of specking over the 
ground, and indicating where the knots have to 
appear; provided the thread is not split by the 
ornamental one it is easily drawn out when the 
work is finished. In any case the greatest care 
must be paid to the eveness of the fundamental 
gauging, so that it can be made to contract the 
fulness of the stuff in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with the shape of the garment nor with the 
fancy design. The overcasting thread must con- 
trast or harmonize strictly with the material, and 
must be bought at some well-known shop, so as 
to have it of the best quality and of fast dyes. 
Filoselle, floss, and silks are often selected, al- 
though some workers find crewel silk usually 
better ingrained, and setting out the work to 
better advantage, It is safer for amateurs to 
buy a skein of silk at first to make sure that at 
least it does not run on the fingers whilst work- 
ing, and when satisfied that such is not the case, 
it is advisable, whenever possible, to buy at once 
the exact quantity likely to be wanted, to be cer- 
tain to meet with no difficulty in matching the 


Embroidery cotton of the best qual- 


proper tint. 











ity is mostly used for prints, cambrics, and zephyr 
lawns. The linen flax thread, with its gloss, 
can scarcely be recommended for washing fabrics, 
its various dyes not being sufficiently fast; the 
blue shade, if I remember rightly, is the best of 
its kind. 

The suitable materials for honeycombing are 
woolen materials, soft silks, and washing goods. 
Before concluding these few remarks it may 
be as well to remind the worker that some honey- 
combing requires to be lightly pressed at the 
back over a piece of muslin, with an iron not too 
warm to spoil the material, and yet sufficiently 
heated to throw out the gathers with the knots 
well resting on the padded surface. A piece of 
lining, too, is occasionally added at the back of 
the embroidery to give better support and pre- 
vent any undue stitching. 

The stitch proper represents, on the wrong 
side, a close series of stiff perpendicular reeds or 
ridges, cunningly held in place; whilst the front 
is covered with an open lattice-work, produced 
with these very formal ridges smartly knotted in 
pairs at angles, so as to expand in the centre 
into small cells. 


Work Tray Full Size.—Banjo Photograph 
Frames—Wheelbarrow. 
See Colored Folded Sheet in Front Part of Book, 

These pretty novelties serve the double pur- 
pose of being useful as well as ornamental. The 
full size for cutting out the front and back of the 
banjo is given. 

Cardboard is used for the foundation, the front 
is covered with mastic-colored silk, embroidered 
with forget-me-nots and a butterfly. The back 
and sides are crossed with burnt-sienna plush; 
the sides are covered by gold cord. The handle 
is of double card board cut twelve inches long and 
two and a quarter inches wide; it is covered with 
plush; the keys are gold fancy buttons, with 
gold thread for the strings; a piece of thin wood 
covered with plush is sewn to the top of handle, 
and forms a rest to stand the banjo up by. Four 
small slits are cut in the front of banjo, and the 
corners of the photograph are inserted in them. 

The pattern and embroidery designs for the 
sides of wheelbarrow are given in the full size; 
the sides and ends are sewed into the bottom 
which is five inches long, and three anda half 
inches wide, All of these pieces are cut out 
of stiff cardboard, and covered with plush. 
The embroidery is worked on pale electric- 
blue plush with embroidery silk, and is placed 
over the foundation of cardboard ; the two upper 





WORK TABLE. 


corners of each piece are of terra-cotta Plush, 
Both the sides are embroidered inside and out, 
but the ends are only embroidered outside 
After having sewn all the pieces together, 
sew on the wheels, which are made of brag 
curtain rings; the spokes are made by drawing 
two bars of silk across, and buttonholing oyer 
them as in lace work; the ring is then button. 
holed over; they are fixed in by long brags. 
headed pins, and a few stitches to the 
bottom of barrow. The handles are smal] 
pieces of wood three inches long, covered with 
plush. A small hole should be made in the end 
of barrow, and the handles passed in; they must 
be fixed by a few stitches, 


_— 
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Some new sachets have the tops ornamented 
with close-set rosettes of colored ribbon, usually 
to the number of sixteen, in rows of four. All 
sorts of colored narrow ribbons can be used up, 
Brush covers and pin-cushions are also orna- 
mented in the same way. Rolling pins have 
been experimented upon, but with no great 
success. They are covered with some material, 
suspended by ribbon tied round near each end, 
and studded with screw hooks, driven in at 
distances, to hold scissors, button-hooks, ete, 

There is an ornamental brass hook, forming the 
lower part of a Maltese cross, which is ornamen. 
tal for nailing on to plush or other material, for 
suspending small things by. Holes for the little 
nails are pierced in each point of the Maltese 
cross, They go by the name of the Simplex 
picture hook, and can be had in more sizes than 
one. 

Another conversion of original purpose is 
transforming a common plaited rush door step 
cleaning mat into a luxurious resting place for a 
pet dog. The upright part, going half around 
it, is covered with plush, or some other fabric 
and a little rug or cushion is fitted into the 
bottom of it, A bow is placed at one corner of 
the raised part, to finish it off. 

Pillow and sheet shams of pale blue, pink, or 
yellow silk, according to the prevailing color of 
the room—or of white silk or satin with gold braid, 
Valenciennes lace, and a large monogram in rai- 
sed gold thread in the centre of each, have also 
recently been sold at bazaars, as they are in use 
in many richly appointed houses. They are, of 
course, only laid on by day. Lace is run round, 
and also inserted, and the monogram is large 
and beautifully embroidered, sometimes with 
small colored flowers. HATTIE. 
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MARCH. 

HE year of a Presidential election is 
always said to be depressing to busi- 
ness, and we did not expect any 
marked increase in our subscription 
list. Judge, then, our surprise and 
pleasure at the great number of new, as well as 
all our old friends, who have flocked around us. 
Our premiums have been fully appreciated, and 
many a home, where a musical instrument has 
been a long wished for joy, has been made happy 
by the possession of one of our beautiful boudoir 
organs. No less attractive have our silverware 
and other premiums proved, as scores of letters 
can testify to. We are the friends of progress, 
no matter in what direction it may tend, and our 
numerous friends appreciate our efforts. There 
are some conservative publications which cling 
to the crude methods of a bygone era, scorning 
all innovations in art, and despising all novelties, 
however beautiful or meritorious, because they 
do not happen to be this, that, or the other thing 
which used to be most highly commended, We 
aim at giving the latest and best of everything, 
and also the newest method of presenting the 
same. It has been observed that we have from 
time to time changed the appearance of the 
magazine; we have, as the printer says, altered 
the “make up” of the book. We have had 
several new covers and new dresses of type; 
we have changed the whole aspect of the book 
for the better. New ideas are being constantly 
carried out, and new departments added. The 
Household Department under its present man- 
agement is a new and interesting one. We have 
yet many more valuable recipes and suggestions 
invaluable to housekeepers which will be pub- 
lished each month. This is what we shall keep on 
doing. Whenever anything new comes out, and 
we find it practicable, we will try it. In our 
illustrations and literary matter we preserve the 
same rule to have the best. Large as our sub- 
scription list now is we have room for more, and 

will gladly welcome any new friends for 1889. 

EDITOR. 





0 
BOOK TABLE. 
“Oysters and Fish.” By Thomas J. Murrey. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, New York, N- 
Y. For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 50 cents, 

The author, who has given various books upon 
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cookery to the public, in the present volume tells 
how to make many dainty dishes out of oysters, 
etc. Mr. Murrey accords the palm for fried 
oysters to Philadelphia, a high compliment from 
a sister city. The book is very attractively got- 
ten up. 

“Uncle Rutherford’s Nieces.” By Johanna 
H. Mathews, Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
New York, N. Y. For sale by John Wanama- 
ker, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

This is a story for girls, throughout which 
runs a bright, wholesome humor, varied by some 
grave scenes which cannot fail to instil a faithful 
moral, 

“Queer People—Goblins, Giants and Merry 
Men,” By Palmer Cox, author of “The 
Brownies.”” Hubbard Bros,, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This is handsomely illustrated, and is a most 
charming and attractive book for children. 
Nothing will please if this fails to do so. 

The “ American Poet’s Calendar for 1889,” 
which is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, presents in color a library scene in 
which Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, and 
Lowell are the principal figures, whilst the pad, 
besides bearing the date, has also selections from 
the familiar works of our most famous American 
poets. Price, $1.00. 


«Tennyson Calendar.” Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.50. 

“The Discarded Daughter.” By Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

This is an intensely exciting story of great in- 
terest, its characters standing out in bold relief. 

« Albine.” By Emile Zola. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Paper. Price, 
25 cents. 

A convenient, valuable, and novel business, 
table, or desk calender for 1889, is the Columbia 
Bicycle Calendar issued by the Pope Mfg. Co., 
of Boston, Mass. It is in the form of a pad of 
365 leaves, §%x23¢4 inches, with blanks for 
memoranda. Although this is the fourth year of 
the calendar, the quotations are fresh and new, 
and the information would, if placed in book 
type, making a fair sized volume. 
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“* Masterpieces.” With notes and illustrations, 
By H. S. Drayton. Price, $1.25. Fowler & 
Wells Co., 775 Broadway, New York. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In offering this volume the publishers rightly 
claim that it is a combination of features that are 
novel and attractive. Every reader will thank 
the editor for Milton’s « Comus”—a gem too 
much overlooked to-day. The other selections 
are Pope’s Essay on Man, the Fables of sop, 
“The Ancient Mariner” of Coleridge, ‘The 
Traveller,” “The Deserted Village,” and “The 
Hermit” of Goldsmith. Altogether we have 
here a new book with excellent notes and num- 
erous illustrations in a decorated cover, and ata 
remarkably low price. 

“ Eating for Strength.” By M. L. Holbrook, 
M. D. M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York, N.Y, 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

This gives a full account of food and diet, 
with several hundred recipes for wholesome 
food and drinks. It is well written, and gives 
much valuable information needed by heads of 
households. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., manu- 
facturers of the celebrated Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and other standard remedies, kindly send us a 
neatly-bound set of their almanacs for 1889, con- 
taining not only calendars adapted to the various 
meridians of the United States, but to foreign 
lands as well. It makes a convenient and relia- 
ble volume of reference, the calculation being 
the work of a practical astronomer, and the his- 
torical and other information tabulated with the 
greatest care and skill. In addition to the 
almanacs in ten tongues, the book contains speci- 
mens of pamphlets issued by the firm in eleven 
other languages and dialects—making a curious 
and very interesting feature of the volume, We 
understand that, of the almanac alone, the firm 
issue no fewer than fourteen millions annually, 
being, in all probability, the most widely dissemi- 
nated work of the kind in existence, as it assur- 
edly is among the most accurate and trustworthy. 


“A Fair Emigrant.” By Rosa Mulholland. D.. 


Appleton & Co,, New York. Town and Country 
Library. Price, 50 cents. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A deep and well laid plot, where the “ Fair 
Emigrant” shows her deep affection for her 
father in working to redeem his name from a 
blot cast upon it. The book is exciting without 
being sensational, and will repay perusal. 
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“ Fragoletta.” By Rita. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 25 cents, 

The heroine of a deep and loving nature 
brought up in the sunny clime of Italy is obliged 
upon the death of her parents to make her home 
with quiet, collected relatives in England. The 
friends she meets, and her own love dream forms 
an attractive story well and ably told. There is 
a romantic and sad history united with the 
principal characters that adds much to the deep 
interest of the book. 


“ The Year’s Best Days.” By Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe. Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A charming book, beautifully 
illustrated, for either boys or girls. It gives a 
pretty story for the days inthe year that children 
count the best, commencing with Christmas and 
following with other festivals. A nice birthday 
gift for a favored little one. 


“Our Glorified.” By Elizabeth Howard Fox- 
croft. Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass, 

A beautiful collection of poems and scraps of 
prose, especially adapted to those bereaved of 
children. These have an added value, as they 
were collected by Mrs. Foxcroft when under the 
shadow of a great bereavement in the death of 
her cherished daughter. Only a few days after 
her work was completed she died suddenly her- 
self, leaving these sweet messengers to console 
other lonely hearts and lives. 


« Andersonville Violets.” 
Collingwood. 
Boston, Mass. 

A story of the North and South, in which the 
Andersonville violets form a prominent part. 


«“ The Presidents of the United States.” By 
John Frost, LL.D. Brought down to the 
present time by Harry W. French. Lee & 
Shepard, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

This book gives the personal and _ political 
history, with an illustration of each president 
from Washington to Cleveland. It is full and 
particular in its details, and forms a valuable 
book of reference. 


“From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland.” 
By Lydia L. Gordon. Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price $1.50. 

A pleasing history of the lives of each of the 
ladies of the White House well told. While the 
lives of the Presidents have frequently bees 


By Herbert W. 
Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, 
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written of, their wives have been neglected, this 
book covers all the history in an able manner. 

“Wickly’s Woods.” By H. H. Taylor, M.D. 
T.S. Denison, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

One of Denison’s series of paper covered books 
issued monthly. Subscription, $3 per year. 

~~ 
SOME COMPLIMENTS FROM OUR 
FRIENDS. 
From a New Subscriber. 
Publishers of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book. 
Have received the first number of your 

magazine and think it a very attractive one, 
Richmond, N. H. ' CEB 


RENOVO, PA., January 3, 1889. 
Dear Sir: 


Received Organ on the Ist inst., more 
than satisfied, many thanks, will try and get 


more subscribers next year. 
R. M, T. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., January 11, 1889. 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book: 
Received pickle Castor and many thanks; 
will send you more subscribers in a week or so, 
also induced a neighbor to get up another 


club, 
Respectfully yours, 


A. A. S. 
ALMONT, MICH., Dec. 14, 1888. 
Editors of GoDEy’s LADy’s Book. 

Dear Sirs: I enclose postal order of $2.25, 

for which please send your magazine for the year 
1889; also the March Number for 1879, if you 
can furnish one so far back. 
: Mother had your magazine for a good many 
years and has always seemed to think that no 
other could quite take its place; but for some 
time past has not been a subscriber. 

It gives me much pleasure to be again able to 
send you her subscription. Mrs. L. S. D—— 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 


Goprey for January gives us an exceedingly 
welcome New Year. The illustrated story is, as 
was promised. a first-class attraction. This time 
it is by Emily Lennox, and is called « After All,” 
Nelly Bly’s “Among the Mad” has a strange 
fascination for people who want to know what 
an enterprising woman dare do.—Leisure Hours, 
Phila., Pa, 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for this month is par- 
ticularly bright with its added feature of illus- 
trated stories. 7he Evening Star, Phila., Pa. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, a magazine devoted 
to the interests of the family and published by 
the Godey Publishing Company, No. 1224 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, we have received for Feb- 
ruary. It is both bright and interesting through- 
out.—Zvening Star, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The publishers of the charming magazine, 
GopEy’s LapDy’s Book, certainly expect to 
improve greatly on their work of former years, 
if the last issue may be considered a criterion, 
The illustrations aré excellent, the designs for 
fashion and fancy work new and reliable, and 
more than all the subject matter is of the kind 
that instructs and interests all womankind.— 
Woman & Home, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The number of ladies who purchase their own 
goods and make up their own clothing is every 
year on the increase. For all these GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book is rich with instructions as to shop- 
ping, fashioning and dressmaking. Were it 
only laden with these things it would be amply 
worth the $2 a year which it costs. The last 
number, which is now before us, contains not 
only these, but a rare assortment of literary 
treasures, comprising pretty much everything 
that a lady wants to know. Write for a copy.— 
Vox Populi, Lowell, Mass. 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book has arrived—and it is 
a beauty. It is a magazine devoted to the inter- 
est of the family. It is a lady’s book in reality. 
The fashion department is not excelled by any 
magazine published and the literary department 
is of that high order that always attracts and en- 
tertains. Send for sample copy and you will be 
sure to subscribe.—Mews, Blanco, Tex. 


The joy of a winter evening at home is not 
complete without just such reading matter as we 
find in Gopry’s LADy’R Book for February. 
The illustrated story “ After All” is one of rare 
merit, ‘Philip Ward’s Strange Adventure” is 
strange enough to waken the liveliest interest. 
Augusta de Bubna contributes a valentine story, 
«‘In the Heart of a Rose,” which takes the reader 
behind the curtain of a charity fair. « A Woman’s 
Way,” by Elsie Snow, is gracefully and acceptab- 
ly continued. « Two in One Tomb” may cause a 
little shuddering, but is well worth reading. 
“ The Queer Adventures of a Valentine” is not 
only good, but peculiarly seasonable. So is 
Ada Marie Peck’s “A Modern Winter’s Tale.” — 
Clairon, New Holland, Pa. 
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HE suburban cottage, even though a modest one and of comparatively small cost, has a charm about 
it, admitting as it does more or less to varied and attractive design. : of 
It is infinitely better than a home at same cost in the crowded confines ofacity. A mat 
limited means may enjoy the ownership of a cosy home if he will look a little beyond and into the 
¢ more beautiful suburban surroundings. y . 
Do not let economy prevent you from enjoying a home ; by all means let it prescribe for your comfort. 
Our illustration represents a plain convenient house. The construction is of frame covered with siding. 
A cellar extends under the whole house ; the attic contains three rooms. The heights for the stories nis 
first story, 9 ft. 6 in. ; second story, 8 ft. 6in. ; third story, 7 ft. 6in., allin clear. We estimate the cost 
house at $2,500. Address any communications in reference to this design to Samuel Milligan, Architect, 708 
Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 











Fig. 4. 


For Description see 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 














' For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 15 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 





EMBROIDERED TABLE WITH FULL SIZED WORKING DESIGNS. 


(For Description see Work Table.) 














Fig. 27 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 





THE CHILDREN’S CAROL. 





MISS F. E. PETTINGELL. FRANK L. ARMSTRONG. 


* SoOLo. 


have come with a glad East-er mot - to, 
will hon - or’ the Prince who hath. ris - en, 
the Ma - rys_ we haste from the -gar - den 
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ban - ners we now up - hold, And the beau - ti - ful les-son it 
mar - vel - lous love and might, While the an-gels are watching and 
hom - age to Him wul fay, As we ech-o thewordsof the 
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It is glean’d from _ that scene in the 
O how wel - come the an ~-_ gels’ glad 
We _ re - joice in His fond words of 


me atom ee pas a roy ould jot —_— Nag swe be fos to sing the one with expression, and all 
ers partic ng in exercise shou nin the Chorus first time, an the repetiti n Prima 
department should joi heartily. ee 7 


Copyright, 1888, by the Church & S. S. Music Pub. Co. 


Published in book form, 5 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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noint Him At the dawn of this East - er day. 
- ed From the o - pen andemp - ty tomb. 
san - na How He lives, how the Sa - viour lives! 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





COLGATE & CO. are the oldest and largest makers of toilet soaps 
and perfumery in America. Their reputation and enormous sales have 
been earned by a conscientious effort to raise their productions to the 
highest possible excellence. 

If you cannot obtain Cashmere Bouquet from local dealers, send 
So cents in stamps to Colgate & Co. 55 John Street, New York, for a 
I oz. bottle of perfume, 25 cents for a cake of soap, or 15 cents for a 
stick of Demulcent Shaving Soap, which contains Ingredients for 
softening the beard and cooling the skin never before successfully 


introduced into a shaving soap. 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 





